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“ Nonsense,” said Young Brett. “ Don’t y 
NEVER F ORGOTTEN. | see it is all a joke ?” ere PL 


——_-> — 
Part THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER XLII. UNDER A LAMP. 


“Don’t interfere with me, Mr. Brett,” said 
Fermor, turning on him. “This Romaine un- 
derstands me perfectly ; itis a long account. He 
has other things to reckon with me for. He 


“Wuo is going to the fancy ball, rout, what- | knows it.” 


ever it is?” asked Romaine, again stooping to | 


“Well,” said Romaine, suddenly becoming 


play. “Iam,I know. Ihave arranged a tableau | grave, and resting on his billiard cue. “ Well, 


for myself—my own actors. 


Ring, Brett, like | here I am now, and here is the opportunity. 


a good lad, for brandies and sodas. I wish there | Shut the door, Brett, like agood boy. Now, let 


was a company to lay on soda in the streets like a 
main. I’d pay what rates they asked. I hear 
Fermor here is going with a lantern and cloak as 
Guy Fawkes, ha, ha! There we go again! No- 
thing like it. What dress is your fine friend 
going in, eh, Fermor? The Queen of Sheba, eh ? 
I should like to tell ¢ha¢ lady some home truths. 
For the world I would not breathe her name ina 
mixed company, of course; but Fermor under- 
stands perfectly.” 

Three of the men suddenly went out. Fermor, 
boiling furiously at the recollectionof past injuries, 
thinking, too, of the rebellion at home, thought 
the moment was come. He had a thought, too, 
of some false chivalry, as he fancied himself the 
champion of Miss Manuel. He jumped from his 
place. 

“T have put up with this too long,” he said. 
“T won’t bear it. You have laid yourself out 
the whole evening to insult me. I tell you, I 
won’t bear it.” 

“Well, don’t,” said Romaine, getting his cue 
into position. “Just stand a little away, my 
friend, and continue your remarks at the other 
side of the table.” 

“T will not listen to your slanders, on a lady 
that is—it is infamous, unworthy! Before leav- 
ing this room, you must retract, sir. I tell you, 
you shall.” 

Romaine laughed loudly and good humouredly. 
“We have stirred you up,” he said—“‘ with a 
billiard cue. However, let us hear you out. 
Goon. Well?” 

“T say, Fermor, Fermor,” said Young Brett, 
anxiously, “what are you at ?” 

“He must retract,” said Fermor, excitedly. 
“T’ll have none of his insolent speeches at me! 
1 shan’t be made the butt of his smart words. 
You heard him. Every one here heard him. I 
have long been wanting the opportunity.” 





us hear all about it. I am now before you, Mr. 
Fermor, or Captain Fermor. I only give you a 
caution in the friendliest spirit imaginable ; don’t 
try anything of ¢his sort,” he said, doubling his 
fingers. “I never boast; but I give you my 
word of honour, I broke a man’s skull in a fall, 
who did try it. I didn’t intend it. Now, what 
is it you want?” 

Fermor glared at him. “ Not boast,” he said. 
“Tam no match for you at that, I know,” he 
said. “ But——” 

“No, you are not,” said the other, “nor at 
anything else. Do you want pistols, and police 
on the ground, and all London laughing at us ? 
A cheap way of getting a reputation for bravery. 
Are you for a theatrical duel, with the principals 
arrested and bound over? A public challenge in 
the public room of aclub! Not a soul to know 
ofit! Iadmire you—upon mysoulIdo. Now, 
what else do you want, Mr. Fermor?” 

More “men” were dropping in now, brought 
by that curious instinct which leads men to the 
scene of a commotion. There was a sort of a 
little audience. Romaine’s eye rested on him, 
and Romaine’s hand rested on the cue. 

Fermor did not feel easy under that eye. He 
tried a poor abortion of a sneer. “I have no 
knack,” he said, “at those smart words. I am 
not a match for you at-——” 

Again Romaine laughed with noisy good 
humour. “ Indeed youare not, Fermor. Neither 
at billiards, nor at the gloves, nor at the tongue.” 

“1 thought you never boasted,” struck in 
Fermor, bitterly. 

“©, sometimes—a little,’ said the other. 
“We are all weak, you know. Now, my friend, 
while you are making up your mind as to what 
you are going to do, pray let me go on with my 
game. There! the old story. Pocket again. 
Ha, ha!” 
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Fermor almost ground his teeth with rage. 
But he had a curious shyness, which in presence 
of a crowd palsied his wits, if not his tongue. 
He could have readily found such rough stock 
words as “you are a ruffian, a coward,” and the 
like. But, to do him justice, he shrank from 
such Billingsgate. The “men” looked on, 
wondering. If faces could stab, wound, beat, 
scourge, then was Romaine tied to a stake, and 
gashed and scourged thoroughly. But, as it 
was, he saw that he had the victory. 

* What is it all about ?” said the “men.” 

“We have been having an argument, Fermor 
and I,” he said, “and I believe I have the best of 
it. Another good stroke.” 

At last the games ended, the night ended, the 
* men” dropped away. “Now to get our great- 
coat,” said Romaine. “I have made a very good 
night’s work of it, beaten everybody all round,” 
and he looked at Fermor. He lit a cigar at the 
door. Fermor followed him close. 

“ Well,” said an old member, “ well, Fermor, 
you are about the most even-tempered man I 
ever came across. Hang me! but I would have 
slapped him in the face—I would.” Fermor 
flew out after Romaine. 

* You don’t mean to tell me you are coming 
my way ?” said Mr. Romaine. “ Well, well.” 

“You shan’t escape me now,” said Fermor, 
walking hurriedly beside him. “You have no 
audience here. Once for all, you must account 
to me for your behaviour. I have you now.” 

* Beginning again?” said Romaine, buttoning 
up his coat, and puffing his cigar. “Hints, 
lessons, all thrown away, I see.” 

“Tt is unbearable,” said Fermor, walking 
furiously. “You have nospirit. Any other man 
would have——You are a——” 

“Hush, hush, nonsense,” said Romaine. “I 
don’t think you know the full force of what 
you are saying. As you say, there is no audience 
here, and you are getting courage. My good 
friend, it is well you did not bring out that ugly 
word that was on your lips. I tell you calmly 
and candidly, if you had——~” 

“Well?” said Fermor, trying a sneer. 

“Well? Ishould have waited until we came 
to this lamp-post, seized you so, and, I fear, 
broken your spine.” (In a second he had Fermor 
pinioned by both arms, with Acs spine to the 
“shoulder” of the lamp-post.) “If you doubt 
me, just as an experiment try and say it. Come!” 

Under the lamplight came from Romaine’s 
eyes such a sharp, wicked flash, and there was 
such an Indian savageness about his lips, that 
Fermor saw in a second that he was in earnest. 

Luckless Fermor! it was the deepest humilia- 
tion. But there was a ferocity in the other’s 
face that could not be trifled with. Already he 
saw his knee half bent, ready to be raised to lay 
upon his chest. As it was, he could hardly gasp. 
There might have been a temptation in the other’s 
mind to use this tempting opportunity to rid 
himself of one who was in his way. 

Writhing, groaning, frantic with helpless fury, 





he thought he would have gone mad. He could 
not speak for mortification. The eyes of Romaine 
were a few inches from his own eyes, looking at 
him with malicious eagerness. The cigar of 
Romaine was close to his cheek. Some one 
passing by, stoppeda moment and laughed. But 
some one else stopped suddenly under the lamp, 
started, and spoke: 

*Fermor!” he said, “here, and in this way! 
What is this about ?” 

* Ah, Hanbury!’ he said. “I am so glad. 
Come and look. Look at our friend. He has 
been a little pettish to-night—given me all 
manner of trouble.” 

This was, indeed, humiliation. Hanbury felt 
for him. 

“Come, come,” he said, “this is the public 
street. It is very boyish, I must say. Come, 
let him go. Do, now.” 

“Tt ts the public street, my friend,” said the 
other, gaily. “That is just the reason.” 

“You must. Here, I want to speak to you, 
Romaine. Look—suppose some of the club men 
wereto pass? Nonsense. You have had enough 
amusement.” 

He was very strong—stronger than Romaine 
—and gently and good humouredly drew him off. 

He let Fermor go. “It won’t do after all, 
Fermor! You will have to pay a fellow as they 
do in Ireland, and get Aim to do the job. There’s 
your hat. Don’t try that again, I would advise 
you. It was too tempting. You have no idea 
what a little pressure of the knee will stave in 
the chest in that position. Now don’t persist in 
secing me home. In fact, my good Fermor, as a 
general rule, don’t think of interfering with me.” 

Fermor was now free. All his fury burst out. 
He drew back, and was going to fly at Romaine, 
but the latter threw his cigar on the ground, 
and, raising his arm, said, in a tone there was no 
mistaking, “Take care, take care! Hanbury, I 
give you notice, I shall not put up with any 
tricks of this sort. Take care, now. I warn 
you.” 

Hanbury stepped between them. He saved 
Fermor. “Go home,” he said, “ Fermor; itis all 
a joke.” 

Romaine walked away very fast, and even sing- 
ing, and left the unhappy Fermor glowering, 
almost moaning, with rage. But he was half 
tamed. “This man has a spell over me,” he said, 
passionately. The moment Romaine was gone he 
felt a frantic impulse to rush after him, and 
again “ bring him to account.” He went home 
that night degraded to himself, and the men at 
the club were very jocular over the “ devilish 
diverting way” that Romaine had handled him. 

The spectacle had, however, troubled Young 
Brett, that excellent Samaritan, nota little. He 
understood what was in Fermor’s mind, and he 
began to pity him. He was Avs old friend, and 
his old friend he had admired so. ‘‘ He was no 
match,” he thought, “for that rude rough man.” 
So this honest boy was with Miss Manuel next 
day, telling her the whole. “I am sorry for him, 
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indeed I am,” he said. “I wish I could help 
him. And indeed, Miss Manuel, you have a 
friend in him, for he was fighting your battle like 
atrump. Not, indeed, that any one was saying 
anything—that is——” And he stopped in some 
confusion. 

Pauline smiled. “Do you think I mind? 
You may tell me the truth. They were abusing 
me, and he defended me. Well?” 

“Defended you,” said Young Brett, with en- 
thusiasm, “it was regular championship. He 
would have fought Romaine for you. Really, he 
wanted to have him out at once. You ought to 
like him, I say, Miss Manuel.” 

After Young Brett was gone, Miss Manuel 
thought of this with softness. “It is something 
to have a friend,” she said, “and if I had any 
influence with him for Aersake, I might use it to 
bring him back to that child who hates me so.” 
Later, she sat down and wrote, and directed a 
letter to Captain Fermor. 


CHAPTER XLIII. NEWS FOR LADY LAURA. 

Tuis was now the day of Lady Laura’s great 
festival. Everything had been hurried on, and 
everything was ready—under her captaincy. She 
had found money, time, stage properties, people, 
everything; for even in their own department 
Blanche and Laura junior were to all intents 
and purposes utterly helpless. She would have 
turned out the same in any department. Had 
she been suddenly appointed to the commis- 
sariat in the Crimea, she would have found a 
sudden instinct for the duties, and have per- 
formed them quite as well as the men of the 
regular service. She now showed that she knew 
about scenes and about painting, and with good 
sense directed the working hands whom she was 
obliged—alas! at great cost—tohave in. She even 
trained Laura junior and Blanche, and taught 
them some happy and effective poses. She found 
time for all this, and it was not known that the 
charming Swiss shepherdess dress, in which 
Laura was to appear, had been privately put to- 
gether by those old, and worn, and untiring fingers, 
though it was popularly believed to be a triumph 
of Madame Adelaide’s skill. She had been a 
little disturbed at Young Spendlesham’s absence 
from the wedding breakfast ; but she soon dis- 
covered that he had been called away suddenly 
to the country, but would be back that evening 
positively. For the moment she had been dis- 
quieted, but this news set everything straight. 

On this last day she was everywhere—in work- 
ing clothes, as it were. She overlooked the men 
putting up a canopy at the hall door, and others 
busy forming the balcony into a temporary 
chamber, which she knew would be valuable for 
the purposes for which she had lived. These 
were sad expenses; but they were of the last 
necessity, and she had got them put up far 
cheaper than any man or woman in town could 
have had them put up. Nor was she without 
hopes of profit for her outlay; for already she 
seemed to detect on the edge of the web she had 


——— 


spun round Laura junior (Laura junior was in- 
capable of forming a web for herself), a figure of 
fair proportions looking in curiously. That night 
might see him floundering helplessly in the net. 
Success brings success, just as eating brings 
on appetite. 

Tothis day, too, many had been looking forward. 
But in the Fermor house it was to bring on a 
crisis. The unhappy man had come home—de- 
graded it may be—but full of miserable pique 
and rage, that could not find the object it desired, 
but thirsted fora victim. He associated Mrs. 
Fermor with his treatment. “If I die for it,” 
he said, “she shall not have this opportunity !” 
It was remarked by the ladies and gentlemen 
below, that the lord and lady of the house “ did 
not speak” now. News of the family émeutes 
had penetrated to neighbouring areas. Mrs. 
Fermor—to whose injuries every day’s neglect 
added—met his treatment with stern defiance, 
and was girding herself up for this last struggle. 

Not, indeed, that she cared for that wretched 
show. She shrank from it, and from the un- 
known issues that rested on it. But her coral 
lips, a little thinner than they had been, were 
pressed together with the tightness of defiance. 
One soft word, and they had been relaxed; but 
she only saw corresponding defiance, and a sort 
of unconditional hostility. 

Tt was a gloomy day, and seemed charged with 
presentiments. Later on, towards the evening, 
came the servant to know at what hour would 
the carriage be wanted. Mrs. Fermor was pass- 
ing up-stairs, and she heard her lord, in the hall 
below, saying, ina loud sour voice, “It is not 
wanted to-night. Who said it was? What does 
the fellow come worrying here for? He will be 
sent to if required.” 

* He was told to call up, sir. Mrs. Fermor 
sent me.” 

*T tell you he is not wanted,” said Fermor, 
furiously. 

And the serving gentleman, at the evening tea, 
informed his friends below that up-stairs they 
would be “ Hat it again afore night !” 

Mrs. Fermor, on the stairs, heard this inter- 
dict of the carriage. ‘So he wanis to drive me 
to extremities,” she said. “Let him, then. 
Here, John!” she called out, “don’t let the 
man go yet.” And she stepped down excitedly 
—to battle. 

She shut the study door. “ What is this 
about the carriage?” she said, trying to speak 
calmly. “I shall want it to-night.” 

Ts it to go to this thing?” he answered her, 

* No matter for what purpose,” she answered. 
“Tam entitled toit. Iam sure you don’t intend 
to expose our affairs to the talk of the people 
below.” 

“Not for that. I told you before I don’t 
choose you to goto this place. I am determined, 
I know, and I want no argument about it.” 

‘That remains to be seen,” she said, her foot 
beating the floor. “I am going. Fortunately, 





there are other carriages to be got.” 
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“Mr. Romaine’s, I suppose ?” he said, with a 
sneer. 

“Mr. Romaine is a gentleman, and a true 
friend to me,” she answered, with trembling 
voice. “ He would not expose me in this way.” 

* You had better go with him in a cab, I sup- 
pose,” said he. “Don’t talk to me about him. 
I don’t want it. I have made up my mind, and 
I have told you so, and I give no reasons. 
There !” 

“No wonder you don’t like to talk of him,” 
she went on, quite flaming with excitement ; 
“you are brave to me, but I know you are in 
terror of him.” 

Fermor turned white. This allusion was but 
an accident, but it seemed as though she had 
heard about ¢hat night, and was taunting him. 
He started up, and pointed to the door. “ After 
this,” he said, almost choking, “leave me. Now 
we understand each other. Go away, I say. I 
shall end this in some way—and before long, too. 
It’s all over now.” 

He did not know what he was saying or what 
he was doing. She was a little scared, because 
not understanding the real reason of his fury, 
and let the man go without a word about the 
carriage. But when she was alone, the original 
defiance returned, and, according to the old 
formula, emphasised with a little fierce stamp, 
“if she was to die for it” she would not yield. 

It was now past sixo’clock. Fermor was still 
raging in his study. He heard voices in the 
hall, and burst out: “ What is this? What is 
this noise?” It was another “man” with a 
message from Madame Adelaide’s. The grand 
dress would be home at eight, punctually; it 
might be depended on. There were some altera- 
tions; but a dozen hands were working on it 
simultaneously, like slaters on a roof. Fermor 
retreated into his study, trembling, but with a 
grim idea in his head. 

At Lady Laura’s house the moment was draw- 
ing on. Byincredible exertion everything had been 
got ready, and the “men” happily out of the house. 
The last touches had been given, and we know 
by whom. Indeed, the first and middle, as well 
as the last touches, had all come from the same 
hand. Tired, fagged, but dressed in her finery 
(the first “down,” too, for Laura junior and 
Blanche were always late), she was in the field, 
walking round her rooms, now clear, clean, fresh, 
and lighted. Here, in the drawing-room, was that 
pretty stage at one end, and the flowers, and the 
lights, and the chairs set in order, for a good 
view of the show; and here, below, was the 
supper set out, under the same superintendence, 
with a small corps of select and steady waiters, 
who were known to be equal to more work, at 
the same tariff, than their fellows. The women 
were waiting for their cloaks (she had even found 
a moment to write the “numbers” on old visiting 
cards)—in fact, all was ready. She went up 
again after this final survey, and stood at the fire 
alone in her rooms, trying to warm her weary 
foot upon the fender. As she looked down on 





that weary foot, and then looked into the coals, 
perhaps she saw there, in the little fiery crags 
and gullies, scraps of that weary panorama she 
called her life, the course that she had worked 
out with weariness and buffeting. Perhaps, 
too, she was longing that, just as the little fiery 
craters and precipices crumbled down upon one 
another, so her life, too, might end at last; and 
perhaps she was longing for some final repose— 
just as her worn and aching head was then long- 
ing for some physical repose upon a pillow. It 
was noted how in those days the people under her 
found her softer and less imperious and fretful. 

The clock on the chimney-piece had struck. 
Every one had been enjoined to be there by nine, 
on account of the dramatic part—if not before. 
The company were about due now. Hark to the 
rolling of the carriages! Whatever she had been 
thinking of, whether sad or hopeful, she now 
withdrew the weary foot from the fender, and 
“recovered” herself. Who would come first? 
for there was the thunder of wheels at the gate, 
and the quick plunge of horses suddenly checked ; 
and here was the smile of reception snatched 
hurriedly, as it were, from her pocket, and fitted 
on. Behind it was, perhaps, a real smile, for 
she was thinking of Blanche’s or Laura junior’s 
lovers. 

As she took her post at the door (the arrived 
were undraping below, and receiving a scrap of 
visiting card as a token), the select waiter came 
up with a note on a salver. An apology, of 
course, which was welcome; for she always left 
a margin for such things, and room was sadly 
wanted. She thought she knew the hand. It 
was from Sir John Westende. 

“T never asked Aim,” she said, wondering. 
Then she read it with a strange stare, that mys- 
tified the waiter, who was standing by, salver in 
hand. 


“Dear Lady Laura,—My duty to my ward, | 
Lord Spendlesham, has compelled me to take a | 
course I much regret. For manyreasonsI could | 
not approve of the alliance he was about making, | 
but an affair that took place some years ago, and | 
in which one of your family was concerned—an 
affair, too, which I only discovered by an acci- | 
dent—renders the thing, as you will admit, wholly 
out of the question. He is in full possession of 
all the details—quite takes the view that I take, | 
and is now down at my house in the country. 
But, with a generosity which does him honour, | 
he has proposed to let you take the business of 
breaking the affair off, on yourself. And if you 
think fit to adopt this course, you will write to 
him to-night a letter to that effect. It is a very 
painful and unfortunate business altogether, but 
you will see, with your usual good sense, that i: 
was impossible it could goon. Iam, 

* Dear Lady Laura, 
* Yours truly, 
“Joun WeEsTENDr.” 


Did she utter a sound beyond a sigh, or did 
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the “steady” waiter see pass across her face 
more than a short spasm? He was now chanting 
“Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wandesforde! Miss 
Wandesforde.” And those guests were defiling 
up the stairs, Mr. Wandesforde pulling hard at 
his gloves. Mrs. Wandesforde’s wrists chinked 
with the sound of rattling bracelets as she re- 
ceived the hostess’s warm welcome. Mr. Wan- 
desforde’s figure, in a sort of annular eclipse, and 
partially in shadow from clouds of tulle in front, 
bowed from a distance. He did not suspect 
what ghastliness was behind the smile that 
greeted them. Then the stream set in, and 
began to ascend steadily. 

Now came Laura junior rustling down 
(Blanche was above, in the Swiss peasant’s dress). 
The mother went through all the routine duties 
earnestly and with activity. She was in motion 
always—in the motion of speech when not in 
that of figure. She went through all the features 
of the part without omitting a single thing. She 
had a word for all. She carried on the thing 
“behind the scenes.” She fiew up to her 
daughter—poor Blanche, in the Swiss peasant’s 
dress—and encouraged her kindly, and with 
sympathy, to do her part well. Those words fell 
strangely on Blanche’s ear. 

“Has he come, mamma?” she asked, settling 
the “bands” of the peasant dress. ‘“ Mind, he 
is to have a front row.” 

* By-and-by, love,” saidmamma, “I am afraid 
he will not be here till late—he has written to 
say so. But that makes no matter, you know. 
You are looking charming, dear, in that dress,” 

And Blanche, a good girl, perhaps, after seeing 


‘| @ patch of warm sunlight—a sunlight something 
|| like affection—on that worn broken landscape, 


| put up her lips and kissed her. Talk of the Greek 
|| play-writers and their terrible element of fate 
| and necessity, here was as fine a bit of tragedy 
| as they could have thought of. 
The show began, and the show went on. She 
never relaxed. Mr. Romaine had come to 
the front, anxious to consult her about Mrs. 
Fermor. She had not come. “We could not 
begin without her, you know,” he said. 
__ “OQ, we can send for her, to be sure,” said 
| Lady Laura, with alacrity. 
; “And Spendlesham,” said Romaine, “ what is 
| he about? No one seems to be in time.” 
“ Later—all later,” said Lady Laura, with 
“There is no hurry, you see.” 
“Well, then, we may begin,” said Mr. Ro- 
' maine, “and I myself will go for—the Fermors.” 
John Hanbury was there beside him, and 
| almost heard his speech. Romaine gave him a 
| bitter look of impatience. He was caring very 
little for the show of that night. He was think- 
ing of some other place. 
' Jt began with the Parting of Hector and 
| Andromache, the Trojan hero, in fine foil armour, 
depicted by young Wainwright ; the tearful wife 
| by the lovely Cecilia Towler, Lady Towler’s 
| eldest. There was appropriate music, suggestive 
of Troy and the hostile Greeks ; and the “ Part- 





ing,” lasting about a minute, the tableau was 
over. Lady Laura was seen applauding. They all 
thought how she was enjoying it. Mr. Romaine, 
out on the landing, and biting his nails, was rest- 
less and impatient. Finally, he “ plunged” down 
stairs angrily and left the house. John Hanbury, 
who had been watching his motions quietly, very 
me after glided down stairs, and also left the 
ouse. 


CHAPTER XLIV. DANGER. 

In Fermor’s house, with Fermor sitting in his 
study as in a den watching jealously for some- 
thing, the same state of things continued on that 
dismal evening. Some one else was watching as 
feverishly up-stairs. 

“So he has told her,” he thought, pacing up 
and down, “ and she dares to taunt me. 1 shall 
break her yet.” He stopped, for he heard a 
sound of feet and shuffling in the hall. It was 
the sound he was looking for. Aman had come 
with a great black box, a huge casket, containing 
the treasure. 

The dozen hands simultaneously busy on the 
dress had it finished to the moment—some one 
walking up and down, and urging them on as an 
overseer does the galley-slaves at the oar. It 
was sent home to the minute, for Madame 
Adelaide was nice about her reputation. Fermor 
came out of the den. This night he was sadly 
excited—so excited as to do what at another 
time he would have thought ungentlemanly. 

* Bring that in here,” he said. 

Mrs. Fermor’s own maid was tripping down to 
welcome the treasure, to take it out into her own 
arms. There was great curiosity in the house as 
to how “ missus” would look in the “ playhouse” 
dress. 

“ Bring that in here!” repeated Fermor, “ box 
and all. Do you hear me? Must I tell you 
everything in this house twice over?” 

It was brought in withouta word. The lady’s 
maid flew up-stairs to her mistress with the 
news. 

“ Now,” thought Fermor, locking the door, and 
getting his hat, “we shall see.” Madame Ade- 
laide’s great black box lay there—imprisoned 
—an unaccustomed atmosphere. To the old sane 
Fermor of years back it would have seemed, 
pew a pitiful, mean, little, and unworthy 
trick. 

As he went out, a man came up the steps with 
anote. It was Miss Manuel’s note. He knew 
the handwriting at once, and hurried to the 
light in a flurry ; he read it under a street lamp 
—read it in a wild tumult of agitation. 

Miss Manuel had written: 


“T cannot delay thanking you for a kindness, 
the news of which has just reached me. I mean 
the way in which you took my part yesterday. 
Such behaviour is like heaping coals of fire on my 
head. Ido not deserve it—indeed no—for if you 
knew what I dare not tell you, but which is yet 
a vile hypocrisy not to tell you, you would, I 
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fear, despise me. Some of these days, perhaps, 
you shall know. And yet I shall venture to ask 
a favour when I see you again, one that concerns 
yourself and your interests.” 


His head seemed to swim with wild triumph 
as he read. “It is true, then,” he thought. 
“ She owns it! It is what I have long suspected. 
She loves me! She has been struggling with it. 
I am the old Fermor still.” 

The quietness of home was ungrateful to hin— 
its fierce rebellion it was misery and pain to 
think of. Here was hope, brightness, and a 
sort of ghost of the old pride and elation. 

* She loves me,” he thought, walking fast. 
* She esteems and values me. With her I can 
feel hope, and joy, and love, and happiness. She 
cannot suppress what she feels.” Suddenly a 
wild impulse seized him. He had thought of 
answering the letier at once, in a sort of 
rapturous tone; but it would be better to go to 
her straight himself. In a moment he was ina 
Hansom cab, galloping towards Alfred-place. The 
driver did not know that the wild heart of his 
fare was travelling faster than the good horse in 
the shafts, 


Mrs. Fermor, told by her maid of this last blow, 
sat on her chair before her glass in her bedroom. 
“You may go down, Wallace,” she said. “Or 
stay, bring me up my papers and pens.” She 
was almost stupified at this last stroke of poor 
impotent spite, but more mortified at the whole 
house being made parties to the quarrel. “To 
disgrace me in this way,” she said, in a frantic 
burst of tears. “But I will baffle him yet. Wow 
he shall find that I can meet him. God help me! 
he is driving me to this.” And she wrote a hasty 
note to Mr. Romaine. 


“Come to me quickly. I want to see you 
and consult you. “M. FE.” 


CHAPTER XLV. MR. ROMAINE’S PROPOSALS. 

M. F.! even in these initials there was an 
unlawful confidence. As she was folding the 
note, her “own maid” appeared at the door, and 
said that Mr. Romaine was below in the drawing- 
room. Mr. Romaine’s cab was waiting at the 
door. He had come post from Lady Laura’s. 

Her hair was down on her shoulders. She 
hastily “turned it up” in some fashion—in any 
way. She looked beautiful, brilliant with the 
sense of suffering outrage, and suppressed grief 
and anger. For the moment it seemed to her— 
poor little soul!—that Providence had sent her 
this man to be her protector and friend. “ Heaven 
has raised me up this true friend,” she thought, 
with an odd perversion of devotion. “I shall 
cling to him now.” She flew down, and ran to 
him like a bird fluttering. He started back, she 
looked so bright and engaging. 

0,” she said, “ Mr. Romaine, I am so glad 
you have come to me. I was writing to you, to 
beg, to implore, that you would——” 

“Good gracious!” he said, “what has hap- 
pened? Tell me everything.” 





You are my friend,” she went on, hastily ; “at 
least, I have begun to think youare; and I don’t 
know what to do. I am miserable, wretched, 
unhappy. I have no one to help me, no one to 
care for me,” and bright tears began to gather in 
the bright eyes. 

Romaine was looking at the soft helpless 
creature with pure sympathy and admiration. 
“Do you tell me,” said he, with contracting 
brows, “that he has been at his work again! It 
is insufferable. I thought I had given him a 
lesson last night that would have lasted him for 
years.” 

“OQ,” ,said she, bursting out helplessly, “he 
does not know me. He treats me cruelly. He 
does not understand me.” 

** Indeed he does not,” said Romaine, moodily ; 
“not he. Noteaching will do him good. Never, 
I see. What do you suppose he was doing last 
night? Championing Miss Manuel before a 
whole club; trying to quarrel with me about her. 
I had to give him a lesson. Dearest Mrs. 
Fermor, I do feel for you. I wish to Heaven I 
could show you how I do feel. What is this busi- 
ness now? Ican guess. This tyrant will not let 
yougo. Iknowit! What a mean, pitiful, un- 
worthy spite! Good Heavens! what a shame! 
what a sin!” he went on. “ My heart bleeds for 
you! But what shall I do, what would you like 
me to do?” 

* No, no,” she said, hurriedly. “I suppose he 
does not think or know what he is doing.” 

“He does. He does,” said Romaine, savagely. 
“Where is he now? Ah, I could guess. But 
look, dearest child, you will not submit to this. 
Your life will become a slavery worse than they 
have in Siberia. He will encroach every day 
more and more. If you yield to him, he will only 
require more. My dear, dear Mrs. Fermor, I 
know you, I know your heart, and all that you 
have suffered. Idoindeed. Iam arough, rude, 
travelling fellow, but I feel. I shall not let this 
go on. I can’t see a sweet charming lovable 
creature trampled into ruin. We must save you 
at every risk.” 

Save me?” she said, wondering. “How? 
Do you wish me to go to this place? He has it 
locked up in his room.” 

“ This place?” he said, impatiently. “I have 
forgotten it. Iam not thinking of that. What 
does that concern us? Iam thinking of your life 
and happiness. How are you to stay with this 
man, who will only live to persecute and harass 
you? Listen tome. We are alone here. Now 
is the opportunity. Long, long, I have known 
you—esteemed, admired, loved you—yes, loved 
you—and never so much as to-night. My heart 
is bleeding for you. Come, let us leave this 
house—this house, this country, this mean, 
miserable, degraded man, whom I all but flogged 
last. night.” 

She started back from him with a ery—as far 
back as the curtains, which she caught at and 
clung to. “What dreadful language is this?” 
she said, frightened. “ What do you mezn?” 
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“T do mean it,” he said, advancing to her.| “ Where is Fermor?” said Hanbury. “Shall 


“T do mean—that I have long seen and loved 
you—yes, /oved you. And I tell you it is no 
crime, or sin, as the cold world would make it. 
You are not to be sacrificed to a wretch—a 
monster like that. Heaven has sent me to save 
ou!” 
: Mrs. Fermor shrank away from him over to 
the wall. “Oh, go away,” she said, in horror. 
“Oh, God help me. I am betrayed by every 
one.” 

“Dearest Mrs. Fermor, not by me,” he said, 
coming still nearer. “I am serious. I am in 
earnest. I have never cared really for any 
woman yet. But in you, for the first time, I 
have seen what I can love and adore. The suf- 
ferings you have borne——” 

“Go away, do go away,” said Mrs. Fermor. 
shrinking away still, and clinging to the curtains. 
“J did not think you would be so cruel, or so 
wicked! ©, this indeed opens my eyes. I am 
betrayed by everyone. O, Heaven help me. I 
have brought this on myself! O! O!” And she 
fell upon the sofa in despair and grief. 

Romaine looked at her with gleaming eyes, 
Miss Manuel’s wish was bearing fruit. He had 
advanced towards her, when a heavy step was 
heard beside him, and a heavier grasp was laid 
upon his arm, and a steady solemn voice rang in 


his ear. 


“Thisis manly! Goaway! Leave this house.” 

“ You here!” said he, in a fury of impatience. 
“ What cursed business makes you come intrud- 
ing ?” 

“ Ah! Mr. Hanbury,” said she, rushing to him. 
“Help me! help me! All the world is turning 
against me.” 

“You may rely upon me, at least,” said Han- 
bury, sadly, “for such poor help as I can give. 
First, do you wish this man to remain ?” 

“No, no, no! athousand times no!” she said. 
“But I have brought it on myself. I have been 
foolish and wicked. I have indeed. And I 
don’t know where to turn to——” 

“No, no,” said Hanbury, “ you are only too con- 
fiding and unsuspicious ; but there are plenty of 
wicked men abroad ready to take advantage of it 
for their own vile ends.” 

How ?” said Romaine, furiously, and advanc- 
ing on him. 

“This is a drawing-room, recollect,” said 
Hanbury, with contempt. “I do nct leave unless 
Mrs. Fermor requires me. Do you?” he said, 
turning to her. 

“No, no,” she answered him hastily. 

“Do you wish him to go?” he asked, pointing 
with his finger to Romaine. 

“O yes,” she said, as eagerly. 

* Now,’ said Hanbury, “you are a gentleman, 
T believe, and have experience in the world, and 
Tam sure will understand a hint. You will not 
intrude in a lady’s house ?” 

In a few moments Hanbury was alone with 
Mrs. Fermor. “O, I have brought this all 
upon myself, It is my own doing.” 


1 bring himn-——” 

“But will he save me, or protect me?” she 
said, wringing her hands; “all—all are the 
same.” 

“You must see him,” said Hanbury, “and 
trust to him alone. Ah! it was a pity you cast 
off Miss Manuel. Hers was a true heart, that 
loved you, that yearned after you. But you 
would not trust her.” 

“She!” said Mrs. Fermor, her face full of 
doubt. ‘“ Why, she is at the bottom of all. She 
has stolen my husband from me!” 

Hanbury almost laughed. “Miss Manuel! 
How little you know her. Can you trust me? 
Then I solemnly declare to you some one has 
been leading you astray for their own views. 
Ah! it is a pity not to have an instinct for true 
friendship. Where shall I find Fermor ?” 

“TI don’t know, I don’t know,” she said, dis- 
tractedly. 

Hanbury left her. Some astounding instinct 
whispered to him, “ Alfred-place.” At the best, 
he thought of Miss Manuel as being the one who 
should come and give confidence to the poor 
deserted girl. 











THE LAMP FISH. 

A Human body is a kind of locomotive 
furnace that has to be kept up to a given tem- 
perature by fuel—its food. Under a tropical sun 
not much fuel is needed, and that of a sort that 
will not keep up a large fire. Man, therefore, 
wears clothes made from vegetable fibre, and 
eats fruit and rice, the lowest in the scale of 
heat-making materials. Far north, among the 
Polar ice, where you cannot touch metal without 
its taking the skin off your fingers, the human 
locomotive is protected by thick coverings of 
fur. The native takes the jackets from his 
furry four-footed companions and covers his own 
skin with them. But the grand oil springs, the 
locomotive’s necessary coal mines, in another 
form, are in the bodies of the great seals and 
whales. Oil and blubber burn rapidly, and give 
out a large amount of heat. With a fur suit 
outside, and inside a feed of seal’s flesh washed 
down with seal’s oil, the steam of life is kept up 
very easily. 

But all the fat of the sea is not in the bodies 
of those great blubbery whales and seals. There 
is a fish, living far north, small in size, not 
larger than a smelt, that is fat beyond all 
description. It is clad in glittering silver 
armour, and, on the coasts of British Columbia, 
Russian America, and Queen Charlotte’s Island, 
4 — by the natives Eulachon, or Lamp 

ish. 

My lot having been cast for some time in 
those desolate regions, I have had both leisure 
and opportunity to make this fish’s intimate 
acquaintance, po played the spy upon its 
habits, its coming and going, and have noted 
how it is caught and cured. 

My home is in an Indian village on the north 
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shore of British Columbia, latitude fifty-four 
degrees forty minutes north. The village is 
prettily situated on a rocky point of land, 
chosen, as all Indian villages are, with an eye 
to prevention of surprise from concealed foes. 
Rearward it is guarded by a steep hill, and it 
commands from the front the entrance to one 
of those long canals, like the fiords of Norway, 
here often running thirty or forty miles inland. 

The village consists of ten or fifteen rude 
sheds, about twenty yards long and twelve wide, 
built of rough cedar planks: the roof a single 
slant covered with poles and rushes. Six or 
eight families live in each shed. Every family 
has its own fire on the ground, and the smoke, 
that must find its way out as best it can, through 
cracks and holes (chimneys being objected to), 
hangs in a dense upper cloud, so that a man 
can only keep his head out of it by squatting on 
the ground. To stand up, is to run a risk of 
suffocation. Under the smoke are the children, 
of all ages, in droves, naked and filthy; blear- 
eyedold squaws squatted around the smouldering 
logs; innumerable dogs, like starving wolves, 
prick-eared, sore-eyed, snappish brutes, unceas- 
ingly engaged in faction fights and sudden duels, 
in which the whole pack immediately take sides. 
Felt, but not heard, are legions of bloodthirsty 
fleas that would try their best to suck blood from 
a boot, and by combined exertions would soon 
flay alive a man with clean and tender skin. 

The moon, near its full, creeps upward from 
behind the hills. Stars one by one are lighted 
in the sky. Not a cloud flecks the clear blue. 
The Indians are busy launching their canoes, 
preparing war against the lamp fishes, which 
they catch when they come to the surface to 
sport in the moonlight. As the rising moon 
now clears the shadow of the hills, her rays 
slant down on the green sea, just rippled by the 
land breeze. And now, like a vast sheet of 
pearly nacre, we may see the glittering shoals 
of the fish. The water seems alive with them. 
Out glides the dusky Indian fleet, the paddles 
stealthily plied by hands far too experienced to 
let a po fy be heard. There is not a whisper, 
not a sound, but of the measured rhythm of many 
paddlers, as the cances are sent flying towards 
the fish. 

To catch them, the Indians use a monster comb 
or rake: a piece of pine wood from six to eight 
feet long, made round for about two feet of its 
length, at the ~~ of the hand grip; the rest is 
flat, thick at the back, but thinning to a sharp 
edge, into which are driven teeth about four 
inches long, and an inch apart. These teeth 
are usually made of bone, but when the Indian 
fishers can get sharp-pointed iron nails, they 
prefer them. One Indian sits in the stern 
of each canoe to paddle it along, keeping 
close to the shoal of fish. Another, having 
the rounded part of the rake firmly fixed in 
both hands, stands with his face to the how 
of the canoe, the teeth pointing sternwards. 
He then sweeps it through the glittering mass 
of fish, using all his force, and brings it to 
the surface, teeth upwards, usually with a fish 
impaled on every tooth, sometimes with three or 


four upon one tooth. The rake being brought 
into the canoe, a sharp rap on the back of it 
| knocks the fish off, and another sweep yields 
such another catch. It is wonderful to see 
how rapidly an Indian will fill his canoe with 
lamp fish by this rude method of fishing. The 
dusky forms of the savages bend over the canoes, 
their brawny arms sweep their toothed sickles 
through the shoals, stroke follows stroke in 
swift succession, and steadily the canoes {ill 
with their harvest of living silver. When the 
have heaped as much as this frail craft will 
safely carry, they paddle ashore again, drag the 
boats up on the shelving beach, overturn them as 
the quickest way of discharging cargo, re-launch, 
and go back to rake up another load. This 
labour goes on until the moon has set behind 
the mountain peaks, and the fish disappear— 
for it is their habit rarely to come to the surface 
except in the night. The sport over, we glide in 
under the dark rocks, haul up the canoe, and lie 
before the log fire to sleep long and soundly. 

The next labour is that of the squaws, who 
have to do the curing, drying, and oil-making. 
Seated in a circle, they are busy stringing the fis 
up. They do not gut, or in any way clean them, 
but simply pass long smooth sticks through 
their eyes, skewering on each stick as many as 
it will hold, and then lashing a smaller piece 
transversely across the ends, to prevent the fish 
from slipping off the skewer. This done, next 
follows drying, which is generally achieved in the 
thick nos at the top of the sheds, the sticks of 
fish being there hung up side by side. They soon 
dry, and acquire a eer of wood smoke which 
helps also to preserve them. No salt is used 
by Indians in any of their systems of curing fish. 
When dry, the lamp fish are carefully packed in 
large frails made from cedar bark or rushes— 
much like those one buys for a penny at Billings- 
gate—then they are stowed away on high stages 
made of poles, like a rough scaffolding. This 
precaution is essential; for the Indian children 
and dogs have an amiable weakness for eatables, 
and, as lock and key are unknown to the Red 
Skin, they take this way of baffling the appetites 
of the incorrigible pilferers. 

The bales are kept until required for winter. 
However hungry, or however short of food an 
Indian family may be during summer-time, it 
seldom will break in upon the winter “ cache.” 

I have never seen any fish half as fat 
and as good for Arctic winter food as these 
little lamp fish. It is next to impossible to 
broil or to fry them, for they melt completely 
into oil. Some idea of their marvellous fatness 
may be gleaned from the fact that the natives 
use them as lamps for the lighting of their 
lodges. The fish, when dried, has a piece of 
rush pith, or a strip from the inner bark of the 
cypress-tree (Thugia gigantea), drawn through 
it, a long round needle made of hard wood being 
used for the purpose; it is then lighted, an 
burns steadily until consumed. I have often 
read comfortably by its light ; the candlestick— 
literally a stick for the candle—consists of a bit 
of wood split at one end, with the lamp fish in- 





serted in the cleft. ‘ 
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These ready-made sea candles, little dips 
wanting only a wick that can be added in a 
minute, are easily transformed by heat and pres- 
sure into liquid. If the Indian drink instead 
of burning them, he gets a fuel in the shape of 
oil that keeps up the combustion within himself, 
burnt and consumed in the lungs, just as it 
was by the wick, but giving only heat. It 
is by no mere chance that myriads of small fish, 
in obedience to a wondrous instinct, annually 
visit the northern seas, containing within them- 
selves all the elements necessary for supplying 
light and heat and life to the poor savage who, 
but for this supply, must perish in the bitter 
cold of the long dreary winter. 

As soon as the Indians have stored away the 
full supply of food for the winter, all the fish 
subsequently taken are converted into oil. If 
we stroll down to the lodges near the beach, 
we shall see for ourselves how they manage it. 

The compound odour that breaks over us like a 
wave, is not such as the breezes waft from the 
Spice Islands. It fairly sets one a sneezing 
by its potency. There is an indescribable mix- 
ture of. putrid fish and rancid oil, with a strong 
savour of dog and many other disagreeables. 
The fish reserved for oil-making have been 
piled in heaps until partially decomposed ; five 
or six fires are blazing away, and in each fire are 
a number of large round pebbles to be made very 
hot. By each fire, are four large square boxes, 
dug out from the solid pine-tree. A squaw care- 
fully piles in each box, a layer of fish about three 
deep, and covers them with cold water. She 
then puts five or six of the hot stones upon the 
layers of fish, and when the steam has cleared 
away, carefully lays small pieces of wood over 
the stones. More fish, more water, more stones, 
more layers of wood, and so on, until the box is 
filled. The oil-maker now takes all the liquid from 
this box, and uses it over again instead of water 
in filling another box, and skims the oil off as it 
floats on the surface. Vast quantities of oil are 
thus obtained ; often as much as seven hundred 
weight will be made by one small tribe. The re- 
fuse fish are not yet done with, more oil being ex- 
tractable from them. Built against the pine-tree 
is a small stage, made of poles, very like a 
monster gridiron. The refuse of the boxes, 
having been sewn up in porous mats, is placed 
on the stage to be rolled and pressed by the arms 
and chests of Indian women; and the oil thus 
squeezed out is collected in a box placed under- 

neath. 

Not only has Nature, ever bountiful, sent an 
abundance of oil to the Red Skin, but sbe actually 
provides ready-made bottles to store it away in. 
The great sea-wrack, that grows to an im- 
mense size in these northern seas, and forms sub- 
marine forests, has a hollow stalk, expanded 
into a complete flask at the root end. Cut into 
lengths of about three feet, these hollow stalks, 
with the bulb at the end, are collected and kept 
wet until required for use. As the oil is 
obtained, it is stored away in these natural 
quart bottles, or better than quart bottles, for 
some of them hold three pints. 


by Sir John Richardson, is Salmo (Mallotus) 
Pacificus. Eulachon is its name among the 
Indians, in whose waters it arrives early in 
July. Its length is about seven and a half inches ; 
the colour of its scales and belly is a silvery white, 
passing on the back into dark greenish olive, 
irregularly dotted with oval spots of yellowish 
orange. It has a small dark spot over each 
orbit, a head somewhat conical and pointed, 
a large mouth, and eyes rather small; the fins 
are unspotted, and of dingy yellow. 

Some fifty years ago, when the hardy but 
unlucky band of pioneers in the good shi 
Tonquin struggled over the treacherous sand- 
bar at the mouth of the Columbia river, and 
founded Astoria, immortalised in story by Wash- 
ington Irving, vast shoals of Eulachon used 
regularly to enter the river, and these, together 
with the salmon, dried, used to supply the native 
with his whole winter food. But the silent 
stroke of the Indian paddle has now given place 
to the splashing wheels of great steamers, and 
the Indian and the Eulachon have disappeared 
together. From the same causes the Eulachon 
has also disappeared from Puget’s Sound, and is 
now — caught south of latitude fifty degrees 
north. 





FALSE FEARS. 





A GREAT many things take the strength and 
vitality out of a man, and reduce him to a help- 
less bundle of pulp. I need not enumerate them, 
but I do not think that anything brings him 
to such a pitiable state of flabbiness as Fear 
—especially False Fear; of which there is 
much in the world. 

Who is it, that says the characteristic of a 
savage is Fear? Fear of the twilight shadow 
which conceals the enemy skulking in the forest ; 
fear of the noonday sun which reveals his 
wigwam or his trail; fear of treachery and de- 
sertion from his friends, and of surprise and 
murder from the foe; fear of his chief, of his 
king, of his parents, of his sons; fear of the 
storm and fear of the calm; fear of hunger 
and fear of thirst; his religion a code of 
fear—fear the ruling quality of his mind al- 
ways, sharpening his faculties to the strange 
acuteness they attain, and teaching that wild 
desperation of attack which looks on the sur- 
face like courage. 

If this be true of the savage in his degree, it 
is true also of us, with different aspects and di- 
rections. We all live a life of fear of somethin 

—either fact or fiction, person or bogie ; and, 
to my view of things, real courage of the mental 
sort (the physical is common enough) is the 
rarest quality to be found among men. Why, if 
there were nothing else, there is that shadowy 
hobgoblin, Mrs. Grundy; and I should like to 
know what is the respect paid to her but the 
base worship of fear? The cultus of terror and 
cowardice combined ? Yet take her by the throat 
and she vanishes ; pay her homage and bring her 
tribute, and you are her bonded slave for ever. 





The specific name of the lamp fish, as given 


We are afraid of everything now-a-days; 
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afraid of ourselves and of each other; of life 
which is hard, and of death which is terrible ; 
of the world which overpowers us, and of the 
isolation which starves; of the work which will 
kill us, and of the idleness by which we cannot 
live ; of every phase of social life, in one or 
other of its aspects. Governments, too, are all 
afraid of each other while they play at chess 
with. politics, using their armies for the ultima 
ratio, the “fork” into which each endeavours 
to get his adversary, with the sorry alternative 
of quiet submission to pre-ordained loss, or 
defeat by a costlier onslaught : war being now 
calculated at so much a ball, with a margin for 
windage and spent bullets. And kings and 
peoples are afraid of each other almost every- 
where, save in England, and watch each other 
like wild cats mewed up in bamboo cages, with 
a very slight railwork between them, ready at 
the least incautious movement, or only so much 
aggression as the twitch of a whisker or the 
faltering of a paw, to tear down the railwork 
and fasten on each other. 

Wide is the range of the things we fear in 
our corporate life; wide indeed, as that life 
itself. In summer we Londoners are afraid of 
cholera, the miasma of the Thames, and the 
mephitic vapours of our gas-pipes and sewers ; 
and all the year round are we afraid of the 
rates and taxes consequent. In autumn the 
country folk are afraid of the potato disease, 
of the turnip fly, of light ears in the corn-fields, 
and of scant straw in the farm-yard. In winter 
some among us fear the frost which will kill off 
the poor and the aged, the infants and the sickly; 
and others fear an open season, which will breed 
typhus in the close alleys, and will zo¢ kill the 
grubs and noxious insects; and in spring we 
are afraid of the east wind or the south, accord- 
ing as we dread catarrh in ourselves or the rot 
in our farms and gardens. We are afraid of 
too much ozone in the atmosphere, and we are 
afraid of too littlk—we ignoramuses, I mean; 
for of course the chemists know their business 
and understand meters. We are afraid of apo- 
plexy or of influenza, of sunstroke or of bron- 
chitis, according to the climate in which we 
abide ; but we are sure to be afraid of one or 
the other. Liebig, more power to his name! is 
afraid that we wasteful English, dealing with 
substances in the high-handed, stiff-necked, 
blind-eyed prodigality natural to us, will denude 
the world of its manure stores, and so deprive 
the future of its food; and the Malthusians are 
afraid that the world will get overstocked with 
human animals, and that the crying generations 
yet unborn will have to go supperless to bed, 
because there will be more mouths than meat. 
There are some who talk learned fear about a 
second deluge from the tilting of the earth on 
its axis, and the consequent streaming over of 
the waters in the Polar basin—I forget now 
which, whether north or south; there are others 
who quake at a possible collision with a comet, 
when old mother earth will have the breath 
knocked out of her body, and will lie, collapsed 
and lifeless, like a log in space. Some live 
in a vague alarm of the subterranean fire and 








the stopping up of volcanic vent-holes, when 
we shall have such an explosion as will send us 
spinning—who knows where ?—perhaps as far 
as Jupiter, or, it may be, to be brought up by 
Saturn’s belts; others make long faces at the 
thickening of the earth’s crust and the cooling 
of those same fires, and foresee the time when 
we shall be all snow men, living on a huge 
ice-ball. Some look for the Millennium, for 
which they are not prepared ; and some for the 
Last Day, for which they are less prepared. 
Some, fear that our coal-beds will fail, and that 
we shall have chilblains and frosted toes for 
want of fuel; others, that gold will become 
as common as copper, and then what shall we 
do for our currency? Indeed, a few amiable 
alarmists, willing to make the best of a bad job, 
have already settled that matter, and have given 
platinum the palm over all other metals handy for 
small change; which at least is the sensible side 
of fear—the preparation of a substitute when the 
loss we dood shall have really come upon us. 

Some live in a daily death by fire. To hear 
this sort one would think that awful conflagra- 
tions were as common as April showers, and 
cremation the natural end of man. Indeed, the 
miracle of existence seems to be how we all 
escape being burned in our beds nightly. I 
have noticed this as a country superstition re- 
specting London and the Londoners ; and how 
anxious timid ladies are about the trap-doors 
and the fire-eseape—which they would be sure 
to forget ifa fire did occur—and how sometimes 
they will not mount even to the first floor, so 
terrified are they of being roasted alive before 
they know what they are about. Some think 
that fire is locomotive and intelligently spiteful, 
and that a candle, a yard or so from a curtain, 
can set it alight without aid of wind or move- 
ment; or that a tiny flame peering up the 
register to look into the darkness above, will 
run through the soot in a blaze, and bring the 
parish engine at a gallop tothe rescue. I once 
knew a lady who was a living martyr to this 
fear of fire, and whose existence was rendered 
miserable because of coals and candles. A flask 
of petroleum nearly killed her outright ; and, as 
it was, caused her a serious illness. It was 
about the time of the great petroleum burning 
on the river when the Thames was really set 
on fire with blazing oil, and up to which time 
she had used a petroleum oil lamp with happy 
confidence and in still happier ignorance. The 
flask was hung on a nail in the coal-cellar, as 
safe and as dirty as things in coal-cellars usually 
are; but my poor friend declared that the nail 
would give way, that the flask would fall, that 
the oil would be spilt among the coals, and that 
the next time Mary came to mend the fire, there 
would be an explosion to which gunpowder 
would be nothing, and gun-cotton mere child’s 
play. Of course the house in which she lived 
would be burned to the ground, and not only 
that one but the whole terrace, with a heca- 
tomb of human livesaccompanying. There was 
no reasoning withher. I believe the petroleum 
was buried in the garden by her maid, in a vain 
attempt to pacify her. 
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Some people live in deadly fear of burglars 
and highway robbers, taking each night’s safety 
as an escape scarcely to be looked for, save by 
miraculous interposition. In the country these 
are awful companions, male or female. A hooting 
owl erying out its owlish soul in the ivy of the 
barn yonder, is the burglar—always ¢de burglar 
—whistling to his companion ; the odd sighs and 
starts of windows and } arm and crazy furniture, 
are the noises of masked men entering by the 
kitchen window, or the hall door, or wherever 
the defence work seems the least secure ; a tree 
stump in the twilight is a man lurking by the 
hedge-side, with a bludgeon as thick as your 
arm; and I remember one of these poor 
demented bodies running a good mile and a 
half without once stopping to take breath, be- 
cause a stray cow was ruminating in the dark 
lane. Another fear that haunts the hedgerows 
and meadows, is the fear of cows and dogs, and 
quadrupeds generally. To certain persons, for the 
most part women who have been foolishly edu- 
cated, a herd of cows, let them be as tame and 
harmless as so many old sheep, are ramping 
roaring bulls, which it is more than your life 
is worth to go near ; every yelping colley telling 
his master that strangers are coming, is a Dog of 
Montargis, and will spring at your throat before 
another minute has gone; a turkey with his 
wattles scarlet and his tail up, gobbling his im- 
portance to the world at large and teaching his 
young turkey chicks how to make such a figure 
in life as shall command attention, is as formid- 
able as a lammer-geier to a dying man; and 
even a panting sheep that looks at you steadily, 
stamping its foot in sheepish anger, and does 
not at once turn tail and flee away, has sinister 
designs which it would be quite as well to pre- 
vent by getting out of its way the speediest 
possible. Poor daft bodies! they die a thou- 
sand deaths when they are not in danger of so 
much as a pin’s scratch, and turn all their good 
to evil, me their beauty to horror, because of 
that uneonquerable folly of fear—that insane 
possession of terror; as insane as was ever the 
possession of succubus and incubus in the good 
old times that are (happily) gone for ever. 

Travel, again, is occasion for awful fear with 
many. Some are sure they will be smashed 
every time they take a railway journey, and sit 
holding on to dear life in an agony until they come 
to the end. Every whistle presages a danger ; 
shutting off the steam means a horrid collision 
close at hand ; a beat the faster of the throbbing 
heart of iron, and they are whirling off the rails 
and down the nearest precipice; slackened 
speed betokens luggage waggons in front, an 
express with a driver who is colour blind in the 
rear, or a third-class station with the switches 
turned the wrong way. ‘They are always jump- 
ing up and putting their heads out of the 
windows to see what is the matter, and they 
plague the guards and porters with foolish ques- 
tions and terrified suggestions. Some are in the 
same agony for others out on the rails ; and fret 
and fume till they have news of the safe arrival 
of the traveller, sure that something disastrous 
will have happened. But this fear of railway 








travelling is not so insane, by-the-by, as some 
others; judging by late events. 

Others are in the same cold terror as soon as 
they ascend the steps of a carriage. The 
sufler (in apprehension) under all sorts of acci- 
dents. ‘They go into the ditch, and are upset 
over the stone heaps, as often as they pass one 
or the other; down every steep pitch the tackle 
breaks, or the horse falls, or runs away, or 
otherwise upsets them; up every hill he jibs 
and runs them backward into eternity. If he 
prick up his ears, he is wild; if he lay them 
back, they have heard that was a very bad sign, 
and does it mean kicking? If he paw a little, 
or fidget while standing, he is going to rear 
and break the whole concern to bits; if he 
look askance at anything in the road, he shies; 
if he put himself on his mettle, he is running 
away; if he toss up his head he has the bit 
between his teeth, and life is not worth the 
turn of a penny; if he contemplate the ground, 
as some horses will do, philosophically, he is a 
stumbler and will bring all to grief. 

The same kind of fear may be seen any day, 
triumphant in a passenger-boat. If the wind 
blow half a capful, it is a gale, and we are bound 
for the bottom without further ado; if the 
vessels pitch more than a boat on a summer lake, 
she will capsize to a dead certainty ; every crash 
of the old timbers, or rattle of uneasy crockery, 
is the hollow voice of death, when he is count- 
less leagues away, grimly watching the founder- 
ing of a gallant man-of-war in an Atlantic storm. 

A vast amount of false fear surrounds children 
in the minds of certain of the more timid and 
loving mothers. Pale, they are ill; flushed, 
they are feverish; a cold, with heavy eyelids 
and eyes a little crimsoned and suffused, is 
the beginning of measles; a small sore-throat 
means diphtheria or scarlet fever; heat spots 
are vedleves wing pains are concealed 
abscesses an ed joints; if slightly ill, 
they are dangerously so; if dangerously so, 
irrecoverably and mortally. If the children bea 
little later than the mother expects in their 
return from a pleasant expedition, they have 
met with some frightful misadventure, and 
there is grave talk of scouring the country 
and sending off every available male in the 
neighbourhood to see what is amiss. She 
makes the boys effeminate, not because she 
wishes them to be milksops but because she is 
afraid to let them be manly. They may not 
ride, until they are too old to learn well, for 
fear they will be thrown and get their necks 
broken; they may not go out with gun and 
dogs like other boys, lest the gun should burst, 
or lest they should shoot themselves or some- 
body else, or, worse than that, be shot by some- 
body else ; boating and swimming mean drown- 
ing ; so does skating on anything deeper than a 
duck-pond ; aschool is a place of torment where 
their a will not be aired, where no one will 
look after them when they have colds or chil- 
blains, where the big boys will beat them, and 
where they will learn all sorts of vague vice 
aud immorality in the intervals between their 
poundings and thrashings. No crown of glory 
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are her children to such a mother. Knowin 
of maternity only the pains, and of childhoo 
only the perils, she is like those whose anguish 
it is to die of starvation in the midst of plenty. 

Some put their fear upon their worl iy 
matters, and live in dread of bankruptcy. Wit 
a fortune in the Three per Cents, they fear to 
spend liberally; “one never knows what may 
happen, and millionaires have gone ragged 
and shoeless to the grave before now.” Where- 
fore they live the life of a pauper, in dread 
of becoming one. Others, working bravely 
for their daily bread, of which good fortune and 
industry together give them generous bakings, 
fret their souls in fear of old age, and blind- 
ness, and paralysis, and poverty; others, if 
the fees do not come in daily like an un- 
interrupted golden shower, set up a howl o 
despair, and the husband is railed at for being 
less prosperous—that is, less deserving—than 
his fellows, and the wife goes down into the cold 
hell of dread, seeing ruin and desolation for her- 
self and the children, because her busband’s 
work is not like a perennial fountain, the same 
in all seasons and under all conditions. This 
monetary fear is very common—in its full-blown 
development, making misers. 

Some people are beset with emotional fear, 
which is of a different kind from the more 
material. If a friend, tried, trusted, and trusty, 
do not write or call on the very day expected, 
then is there surely something desperately 
wrong ; there is a coolness, and there have been 
slanders. If they are very much convinced 
that their fear is truth, perhaps they do not 
attempt to find it out, but take the severance 
for granted, and act on it; whereby they 
make it a reality, and of their baseless fear create 
an irrevocable fact. How many a heart has 
sat at the edge of the grave for all its life there- 
after, because of this grisly phantom of dread! 

Spiritual fears invade some with frightful 
force ; and very ghastly are those fears. But 
they are too sad and awful to be touched on 
here, and by me stirring only the gayer surface 
of things. Howbeit, indeed, this matter of False 
Fear is scarce a matter of mirth in any of its 
aspects, and, rightly taken, claims from us more 
pity than amusement, more tenderness than scorn. 





FAT CONVICTS. 

PunisHMENT or reformation? This has been 
the grand point at issue in the different convict 
systems and jail arrangements—whether the 
offence shall be avenged by the personal disaster 
of the offender, or a recurrence (probably) pre- 
vented by his moral improvement. The two 
sects in question are in direct opposition to each 
other; the extreme of the one denying the right 
of crime to any greater moral attention than has 
been paid to virtue, that of the other making 
it a passport to exaggerated esteem and sickly 
enthusiasm ; so that a man has but to becomea 
felon to be at once an object of sympathy, and 
regarded as a much finer fellow than your 





dull lout who plods on in a straight line from the 
beginning, without energy enough to go crooked. 

e now in England have banished the first 
system from public adoption altogether; and 
say out boldly, “Yes, punishment should be 
reformatory, not retributive, and the criminal 
should through penitence to virtue.” But 
how is thistobe done ? Granting the principle, 
what about the formulas? Here again we 
meet with two parties, the one organising and 
drilling men into good prisoners, as bumpkins 
are made into smart parade soldiers; the other 
leading them by self-education into a better 
knowledge for the future of active life. The 
first class includes, as its working form, costly 
arrangements and extended physical indulgence, 
while part of the reformatory code of the second 


f| consists in hard labour and personal privations. 


The government prisons, so perfectly organised 
and admirably drilled, represent the one ; Captain 
Maconochie and Sir Walter Crofton the other. 
There is now in the field another advocate for 
the latter system, and one eminently worthy a 
hearing, whose experience has not been got out 
of Blue Books annotated down the margin beside 


a comfortable fire and at a convenient desk, but - 


in actual work and experimental practice; we 
mean Miss CaRPENTER,* long known for her 
connexion with the reformatories, and now taking 
up the more difficult question of adult crime, 
and how our criminals are to be treated for the 
safety and protection of society and their own 
best good combined. If all sentences were for 
life, then the question would hang only on the 
convict himecif, and the righteousness or mor- 
bidness of philanthropy ; but as most are time 
sentences—merely an interval of seclusion and 
then ‘a return to the world—it is a matter of 
self-defence as well as of philanilropy, of com- 
mon sense as well as of high morality, to do our 
best to send back into active life an honest man 
and not a villain, a citizen and not a criminal, a 


man and not a wild beast. Putting it, then, on - 


that ground only, by which system do we dimi- 
nish the dangers to society : by returning a per- 
centage of convicts to society trausformed into 
decent members of it; or still no better than its 
scourge and oppressors? We will answer this 
question out of Miss Carpenter’s book, and by 
her own statements. 

The English system is, as we have said, pro- 
fessedly a reformatory system, and looks as 
well on paper as any system possible to be 
devised by oun ingenuity. Yet it is a costly 
and a grievous failure; for it does not accom- 
plish its object—it does xof reform the pri- 
soners. ‘This is proved by the number of recom- 
mitments, much in excess of what should be, 
or of what would be were the system more in wise 
accordance with the needs and nature of man. 

Another proof, by inference, is that criminals 
prefer a sentence of three or four years’ milder 
penal servitude in convict prisons, to a short 
time sentence of eighteen months or two years’ 
severer discipline in county jails. 





* Our Convicts. By Mary Carpenter. 
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The general arrangement for a term of penal 
sonal in convict prisons is as follows: Soli- 
tary imprisonment at Pentonville or Millbank for 
twelve months, that may be shortened to ten ;, 
during which time special regard is paid to the 
prisoner’s intellectual and religious instruction ; 
afterwards he is transferred to one of the Public 
Works prisons, where there are three stages 
through which he must pass. The lowest has 
no stripes and no gratuities ; the second has one 
stripe and sixpence a week ; the third two stripes 
and ninepence a week, with the addition of 
V. G. (very good). If he keeps his V. G. a 
year, he gets a different dress and certain addi- 
tional privileges. When the minimum term of 
his punishment has come he is recommended 
for remission, all forfeitures of time for miscon- 
duct being deducted; but if he has been well 
conducted for a certain period, then the governor 
submits his case to the director, and the director 
judges whether what time he has lost by mis- 
conduct shal! be given back to him, or whether 
he shall be kept a little longer in prison before 
bursting forth into the world as a ticket-of-leave. 
Thus, the maximum term of punishment is a mere 

hrase ; and every prisoner knows that he will 
ose a certain term remitted. If he is degraded 
back to the third class, it takes him three months 
to get to the second, and three more to get to 
the first. 

The Public Works prisons are at Portland, 
Chatham, Woking, Dartmoor, and Broadmoor ; 
this last is generally appropriated to criminals 
of unsound intellect, and Dartmoor is for those 
whose health is unequal to the rougher life of 
Chatham or Portland. Miss Carpenter gives 
Chatham as the type of the rest. There are 
one thousand one hundred prisoners, and one 
hundred and nineteen officers to either serve 
or control them. Their hours of work are 
few, their dietary is better than what many 
a labouring man, and certainly no pauper, ob- 
tains. A pint of cocoa every day, and a pint 
of tea in addition every ofher day, with twelve 
ounces of bread for breakfast; six ounces of 
cooked meat without bone (a housekeeper will 
tell you that half a pound of uncooked meat, 
taking bone and fat together, is the average for 
each member of a household), one pound of 
potatoes, and six ounces of bread for dinner; a 

int of oatmeal gruel, and six ounces of bread 
or supper; these form their ordinary meals. 
Three days in the week the meat is alternated 
with a pint of soup, a pound of potatoes, and 
six ounces of bread for dinner. In the second 
and third stages three ounces of bread, and two 
of cheese are given as extras on Sunday; with 
the further indulgence of half a pint of | beer or 
porter in the third class, and a small suet 
pudding on Thursday ; while four times a week 
the meat is roasted instead of boiled, and twice 
mutton is substituted for beef. Thus, the 
sensual indulgence of the appetite becomes the 
grand leverage for making men into good 
prisoners. If any prisoner suspects that his 
dinner is not of full weight, he has the right to 





demand that it be weighed before him; which 


is not unfrequently done by the malicious to 
spite the officers. But indeed the orderlies, 
who are prisoners themselves and who serve out 
the dinners of the rest, often filch from the mess 
allowed, in spite of the vigilance of the warders 
‘and officers on guard. 

In their public work they are mixed up with 
the free labourers; and though forbidden to 
talk or laugh loudly, have still means of con- 
versing so long as they will content themselves 
with soft-voiced and unobtrusive talk; and we 
need not romance very wildly to understand 
something of the evil which must result from 
the association, both with the less-hardened 
among themselves and with the free labourers 
outside. The amount of work done, says Miss 
Carpenter, alone determines the report given 
of the prisoners’ conduct. “It has often been 
perplexing to the public to hear that men of a 
very bad character are marked G., or even 
V. G. We learn from the evidence before 
us, that these letters are quite irrespective 
of the general conduct of the prisoners, and 
indicate only a good report of their work. ‘It 
is not always the worst of characters,’ says the 
governor, ‘ who work the worst.’” The V. G.s 
are given on the report of the warders, checked 
by the superintendent warder; and the warders 
have certain gratuities in excess of their salaries, 
according to the good conduct of their parties ; 
and though the gratuity is not manifestly 
regulated by the report, and “though the 
warder does not diminish his chance of getting 
his own gratuity by reporting the bad conduct 
of any of the men under him, if a favourable 
opinion is entertained of his zeal and judgment 
by his superior officers, yet there has not been 
a case in which a warder has reported favourably 
of his gang in which he has not had a gratuity.” 
The convict’s own gratuity depends on the 
warder’s report, checked by the superior officer. 
Thus, if he has V.G., he gets ninepence a week 
or three-halfpence a day credited to him; if G., 
he has sixpence a week or a penny a day; ifhe 
has not G., he gets nothing. He also gets some- 
thing for his class—sixpence a week for the 
first class, and fourpence for the second, nothing 
for the third; hence the anomaly that the 
longest sentences, and presumably the worst 
offenders, have the largest sum accumulated 
to their good when they go out; so that the 

reater the crime, the greater the reward. 
n the Chatham outbreak the worst men 
had the largest gratuities, and many were 
recommended for discharge. Yet even with all 
these little temptations to do well—or rather 
to work well, for that seems to be about the 
sum of the virtue required—the men often sham 
sickness, when they go off to separate cells on 
full diet ; these separate cells being the most 
comfortable part of the prison, at ‘least in the 
Portland prison. Dr. Houghton, the medical 
man of that prison, says, after recommendin 
half diet for those in the cells, “ I feel convin 
that this arrangement will have more effect on 
the prisoners than many months of confinement 
on the present allowance ; it will check all that 
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shamming and scheming so common among pri- 
soners, who are chiefly to be ruled through the 
stomach. I also beg to observe that the separate 
cells are the most comfortable part of the prison, 
where they have books to read, and prefer to eat 
the bread of idleness to working, and will other- 
wise be always a dead weight on the establish- 
ment.” And Sir Joshua Jebb adds to this 
that the adoption of Dr. Houghton’s recom- 
mendation had an immediate and marked effect 
in stopping the practice of going off to the 
separate cells—the qualification therefore being 
pretended sickness, or a slight offence. Miss 
Carpenter truly remarks on the small amount 
of moral influence in a place where its members 
can only be governed through their appetites. 

Yet, though the G.s and V. G.s are given 
liberally enough, still the amount of work got 
from the men is not much: one free quarry- 
man being equal to two prisoners, according 
to the testimony of Mr. Evans, a railway 
agent, and consequently a keen judge of a fair 
day’s work. 

Comfortably lodged, fed luxuriously—rela- 
tively to the pauper or the ordinary working man 
—by no means over-worked, and coaxed by all 
manner of sensual indulgences to be “good 
prisoners” (quite another thing to being “ good 
men”), one would think that the internal working 
of these prisons would be smooth as the rolling 
of ivory balls; but what can we say when we 
hear that “the assaults upon officers in the 
convict prisons are a peculiar feature of their 
condition?” Chiefly in the invalids prisons, 
and sometimes, as at Chatham and Portland, 
rising to formidable dimensions in the Works 
prisons. Generally, too, individual cases are 
going on of almost inconceivable ingenuity in 
tormenting the officers, or, it may be, of almost 
inconceivable brutality in assaulting them. At 
Millbank once, a man picked up a needle some- 
where about the place, and sewed up his mouth 
and pao for no better reason (save the real 
one of creating alarm and annoyance) than that 
“he thought he would not eat any more.” An- 
other man feigned fits of madness, not persis- 
tently, but at various times; he was brutal and 
disgusting in speech and conduct, would not 
work nor take exercise, assaulted the warders, 
and used blasphemous and foul language. Dr. 
Guy threatened him with a flogging if he had 
another outbreak, which kept him quiet ; and 
when he refused to exercise took away his 
dinner; on which the man said sullenly, if he 
could not have his dinner on his own terms 
he would starve. The doctor answered him, 
that he would bear starvation very well, and so 
left him. Whereupon he starved. But he 
could not resist the savoury Sunday dinner, 
though he went back to starvation on the 
Monday. Finding that he could not frighten or 
bend the authorities, and that he was left to 
his self-martyrdom without crown or fagot, he 
turned over a new leaf—picked his coir, took 
his exercise, ate his dinner, and became as 
decent a prisoner as they had on their books 
for a time.- 





Prisoners will pound glass—if they can get 
it, and they can sometimes—and swallow it, to 
make themselves mysteriously ill; chewed soap 
and self-inflicted bruises are well-known 
“dodges” pointing to the infirmary, good 
food, and nothing to do; simulated fits are the 
very alphabet of the more knowing ; and like un- 
willing conscripts, they even maim and cripple 
and put themselves to undoubted pain, simply 
to escape the daily toil of work. All this they 
will do, not to speak of every now and then 
putting a warder’s life in jeopardy by the sudden 
use of some deadly weapon cunningly contrived 
and more cunningly concealed. But under the 
new régime that has set in of trying only 
to make good prisoners, they are seldom 
severely punished for these offences, says Miss 
Carpenter; scarcely ever sufficiently so; be- 
cause punishment makes them sulky and leads 
to further confusion, ‘This cannot be said of 
the Chatham and Portland Island rioters. The 
punishment in both these cases was swift and 
severe enough, though not beyond deserving. 

Thus, neither high living nor slight work, 
neither personal indulgences nor pecuniary 
gratuities, render the English system satisfactory 
either for ultimate reform or even for peaceable 
warding. The main flaw init, seems to be that, 
being based on time sentences, it gives the men 
no interest in their own improvement, and there- 
fore does not get them into good habits; and 
that all the gratuities and indulgences which 
come to them, come as bribes over and 
beyond their deserts legal or moral; not as 
honest wages honestly wrought for. And, 
from this main flaw, branch out all the other 
faults; the want of progressive stages of moral 
liberty ; the want of exercise of free will, so that 
a man may prove his reformation before being let 
loose on society again ; and the want of all satis- 
factory tests of his real condition, so long as he is 
a “good prisoner,” and gives no trouble to his 
keepers. To lock a man up for a given time, 
and put him to disagreeable work meanwhile, is 
a simply punitive system; to add to this 
certain personal indulgences, only to please 
and keep him in a good humour, is weakness 
not benevolence—destroying the natural effect 
of oue principle without substituting that of 
another; and to call him reformed and fit to 
take his place among honest men again, when 
he is obliged to be locked up, and guarded with 
warders and fire-arms like a wild beast—whén 
he cannot be trusted for one single moment to 
his own devices—and when no one can possibly 
judge of his reformation save by the amount of 
glib cant that he can talk, and his resignation 
to his position as a prisoner, with a determina- 
tion in the wiser to make the best of it that 
they can for their own comfort—is simply 
insulting our common sense, and giving neither 
criminal nor society a fair chance. 

As for the tickets-of-leave, they have been 
sufficiently tried now to prove their utter 
worthlessness as signs of a man’s weil-doing, or 
as reasons for public trust. They are given as 
matters of course to all who have not so grossly 
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misconducted themselves as to shame even 
routine into better judgment; and the only 
result of them seems to be what Sir Richard 
Mayne said, “to give them (the men holding 
them) opportunities to commit crime which they 
might not otherwise have.” “Statistic returns 
have often been brought before the public,” says 
Miss Carpenter, “showing only the small number 
of relapses which have occurred with the ticket- 
of-leave holders.” But Sir Richard Mayne’s 
answer to this is, “I should state that these 
returns are very imperfect, because the police 
have no certain means of knowing whether the 
parties are ticket-of-leave or not; after three 
years of penal servitude a man generally comes 
out looking fatter, and it is then difficult to recog- 
nise him; the police have, in fact, a great deal 
of difficulty in recognising them, and they are 
strictly cautioned not to speak to a man unless 
they can certainly identify him.” Yet, in 1863, 
there were twenty-eight hundred and _forty- 
eight male prisoners received, and out of these 
six hundred and forty-four were reconvicted, 
either after or during the currency of their 
former sentence; and eighty-three had “ re- 
vocation of license” against them. <A ticket-of- 
leave man, the leader of a desperate gang of 
burglars before his conviction, and carrying on 
the same game after his release; a ticket-of- 
leave man transported for forgery—the time 
being fifteen years but released in three, his 
license revoked for two years, and then again 
let loose to swindle and defraud all who come 
in his way; another taken for burglary, and the 
two constables who took him getting their 
heads broken for their pains; “a dangerous 
fellow ;” “a daring thief ;” “ murderous attack 
by a burglar upon police constables ;” these 
are a few of the instances loosely selected out 
of the thousands lying to hand in the police 
and prison reports; and they are but feeble 
indications of the utter unsoundness of the 
whole system from beginning to end; from 
the luxurious dietary to the routine ticket-of- 
leave. 

The converse of this English system of ours 
is that which goes by the name of the Irish 
system—the system which Captain Maconochie 
inaugurated, and which Sir Walter Crofton has 
completed; so far, that is, as can be under the 
present condition of the criminal law. The 
substitution of task sentences for time sentences, 
represented by so many Marks which could be 
earned only by the combination of industry, 
self-denial, frugality, and good moral conduct, 
was the distinctive feature of Captain Maco- 
nochie’s system; the institution of intermediate 
establishments between the prisons and the 
outer world, of places where men are trusted 
with liberty—not absolutely endowed—and a 
watch kept over them to see if they are fitted 
for their trust or not, the chief characteristic of 
Sir Walter Crofton’s; and for the eleven years, 
during which it has been tried, the results have 
been in every way satisfactory. One anecdote 
alone will show how far Sir Walter has gone in 
the true way of reforming crime, by giving the 





men a chance of self-respect in the power of 
winning the respect of others. “A carpenter 
having been required at the Model Prison for 
some time, I have tried the experiment, if I may 
so term it, of sending one of these men every 
morning to this work, through the city, nearly 
two miles off, and back again, to return to the 
lecture in the evening; he has done this for 
nearly two months, every day, by himself, no 
warder with him ; and, passing by the public- 
houses, he returns regularly, and performs the 
day’s work both to the good of the public 
service, and to the satisfaction of the governor 
of the prison where he is working. I have sent 
down other prisoners with messages from one 
prison to another, and they have returned ; 
many men, a week or a fortnight before the time 
of their discharge, I have allowed to go out to 
purchase their tools, so that they may not be 
out of work for any want of that kind, also their 
clothes ; they have returned punctually. I have 
found no appearance of anything like drink on 
them, or of any irregularity whatever.” 

In the Irish system a man’s hoard is fluctu- 
ating according to his industry and self-com- 
mand. He is entitled to a small sum out of his 
earnings; but, by extra industry, he can con- 
siderably increase this, and further, have the 
option of spending on himself, on anything he 
fancies save intoxicating drinks, sixpence a week 
ifhe will. If he prefers to save the sixpence and 
not to spend it, he is so much the gainer both in 
money and the habit of self-command ; with the 
additional gain of feeling that what he has is 
his own by the double right of labour and 
denial. 

The Irish modus operandi has been already 
described in this journal.* Its success has been 
proved up to this time by the small number of 
recommitments and the gradual absorption of 
the criminal population among the honest and 
virtuous. A fact which cannot be too earnestly 
insisted on at this time, at the eve as we 
are of the great battle of the systems. The 
men are made in a manner their own moral 
warders; the rules are strictly defined while the 
will is left free to better influences. It is the 
healthful and natural system of making men co- 
operate in their own improvement; of substi- 
tuting realities for appearances, and moral 
advancement for sensual bribes; it makes work 
honourable and not merely punitive; it keeps 
up a strict surveillance while granting moral 
freedom ; it makes a return to society progres- 
sive, and to be earned when worthy, not granted 
a3 a matter of course fitted or unfitted; and it 
accustoms a man to the exercise of free will and 
to the presence of temptation, while still means 
can be taken to thwart his evil designs or brace 
up his weakness, should he be unequal to the 
task. It is the very reverse of the highly drilled, 
machinist, and pampered system in favour 
among ourselves, where the great endeavour 
seems to be to keep the prisoners in good 
humour, so that there may be no prison dis- 





* Volume viii., page 31. 
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turbances, and to turn them ont fat into the 
world, temptation, and social degradation, are 
the last things provided against. 

What we want is a thorough revision of the 
whole code of penal sentences, substituting task 
for time sentences, so that the time of detention 
shall be elastic, and determined by the prisoner’s 
own conduct and sincerity of desire—interme- 
diate stages of freedom, as in the Irish system, 
by which a man can be tested before trusted—a 
strict surveillance after liberation, that there 
may be help in the hour of need, and a friend or 
a judge as the man’s path leads to good or toill 
—and an organisation which shall leave a man 
free to prove his moral progress, not only set 
him as so much wax run into a mould, marked 
“a good prisoner” on the one side, and “an un- 
reformed criminal” on the other. 

As a matter of self-defence, society should 
insist on the reformation of its criminals, for 
they are costly diseases—excrescences on the 
body politic which are nourished at the ex- 
pense of every other member. One young 
woman thief whose history is narrated by Miss 
Carpenter, made five hundred a year by pocket 
picking and other forms of petty larceny ; of 
thirty boys and thirty girls, taken at random, 
the cost of prosecutions and maintenance in 
jail are computed at one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-seven pounds, and the amount 
of property ascertained to have been stolen by 
them—leaving a large margin for the unknown 
quantity—was two hundred and fifty-five pounds 
seventeen shillings and twopence. One young 
woman had six times set up her mother in a 
decent way of living, out of the proceeds of her 
own crimes and vices, the mother having pre- 
viously gone to much expense in having had her 
sister trained to pick pockets, by a first-rate 
London thief; the five years’ gains of a youth 
of twenty, were one thousand eight hundred 
pounds ; sixteen pickpockets, the eldest of 
whom was thirty and the youngest fifteen, cost 
the public by their depredations thirty-two 
thousand pounds, and the ratepayers for their 
maintenance and prosecution one thousand five 
hundred pounds; a youth of fourteen used to 
get nine or ten pounds a week as his share in 
the gains of his gang; another does badly at a 
fair if he gets only two or three pounds, but 
tolerably well if he rises to twenty or twenty- 
five pounds; a family of five have from August, 
1846, to September, 1849, a hundred and twelve 
months’ imprisonment among them, representing 
fifteen prosecutions, with the longest sentence 
eighteen months, and the shortest, one; alittle 
fellow of fifteen had been free only four days in 
twelve months, that time of detention repre- 
senting three several commitments; while of 
three Tads, aged fourteen, fourteen, and nine, 
two had been twice convicted before the last 
offence spoken of, and one no less than seven 
times. Surely then any system which would 
prevent either the first commission of crime, or 
put a stop to its recurrence, would be a gain to 
the country now so heavily taxed for the main- 
tenance, prosecution, and detention of criminals, 





not to speak of their depredations which repre- 
sent an immense sum in the aggregate of simple 
loss to the public. 





PHOTOLOGICAL FACTS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER Il. 

Licut was once supposed to be instantaneous ; 
that is to say, self-existent, generally diffused, 
filling all illuminated places, as water fills the bed 
of the sea, without being in any way related to 
motion, or without having any proper motion of 
its own. It was supposed that bodies were 
brought into the light, rather than that the light 
came to them. 

According to Aristotle—as far as his ex- 
planation is intelligible—light was @ presence. 
It was not fire, nor any bodily thing radiating 
from the luminous body, but it was the simple 
presence of a fire, or of some other luminous 
matter of unknown nature. 

Descartes compared the impression of light 
upon our eve to that which distant objects, felt 
or discovered by means of a stick, make upon a 
blind man’s hand. The Cartesians, his disciples, 
held that light was a power or faculty possessed by 
every luminous body ; the faculty being to excite 
in us, and in all creatures gifted with sight, 
certain clear and vivid sensations. They added, 
that what is required for the perception of light, 
is, that we be so formed as to be capable of those 
sensations; which is exactly tantamount to 
stating that, if you caz do a thing, you can, and 
if you can’t, you can’t. 

ather Mallebranche, with clearer intuition, 
explained the nature of light by supposing it 
analogous to sound, which is suleoat by the 
vibrations of sonorous bodies. Strong vibrations 
produce loud sounds; feeble vibrations, feeble 
sounds. By quick vibrations, high and shrill 
notes are & wh by slower vibrations, the 
deeper and lower notes. So he supposed it to 
be with light and colours. All the parts of a 
luminous body, he believed, are in rapid motion, 
which, by extremely quick pulses, is constantly 
compressing the subtle matter that exists 
between the luminous body and the eye, thereby 
exciting vibrations of pressure. In proportion 
as these vibrations are greater, the body appears 
the more luminous, the light more intense ; and, 
as they are more quick or slow, the body appears 
of this or that colour. Huyghens also attributed 
the propagation of light to vibrations or waves 
in a fluid medium. 

Sir Isaac Newton advanced a theory the very 
reverse of Mallebranche’s. His hypothesis was, 
that luminous bodies throw off certain very 
small particles, which are shot out in all 
directions with immense force. Light, therefore, 
consists not in a conatus—an effort or inclination 
of the materia subtilis to recede from the centre 
of the luminous body—a vibration, in short —but 
in a teal motion of those particles, darting awa 
from the luminous body, in right lines, wit 
incredible velocity 

And then the Newtonians, taking these 
particles for granted, went on to remark that 
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the wonderful divisibility of matter is nowhere 
more apparent than in the minuteness of the 
particles of light. Dr. Niewentiit computed— 
from what data does not appear—that an inch 
of candle, when converted into light, becomes 
divided into a number ef parts, which are 
numerated by a row of forty-nine figures, which 
I need not transcribe here ; at which rate, there 
must issue from a burning candle, during every 
second of time that it burns, particles amount- 
ing to a total represented by a line of forty-five 
figures. The doctor seems to think that he 
gives us a clear idea of this number, by stating 
that it is vastly more than a thousand times a 
thousand million times the number of grains of 
sand which the whole earth could contain. 

Newton’s followers assumed that, if light con- 
sisted in a mere pressure, vibration, or pulse, it 
would be propagated to all distances in the 
same instant of time. The example of sound 
or the circular waves caused by throwing a 
stone into still waters, ought to have taught 
them the contrary. Instead of that, they took 
the discovery that light does no¢ move instan- 
taneously, but in time, as a proof that it is a 
real body, a material substance ; although that 
circumstance does not really tell more in favour 
of one hypothesis than of the other. They drew 
an unwarranted inference from an accurate fact. 
They were so delighted with their theory, that 
they begged the question and took it for granted. 
Newton, after showing that the light of the sun 
is seven minutes feight minutes eighteen seconds 
is the time now allowed by astronomers | in reach- 
ing the earth, aud comparing its velocity with 
that of a cannon-ball, evidently considered that 
although a cannon-ball is a body which flies 
very quickly, there is another body, light, whose 
pace is ten million times quicker. 

Moreover, they say, if light were not a body, 
but consisted in a pulse or pressure, it onal 
not be propagated in straight lines only. The 
force of gravity, they urge, tends downward ; 
but the pressure of water, arising from it, tends 
every way with equal force. Waves on the sur- 
face of water, meeting with an obstacle, are de- 
flected out of their course. The same is true, 
though not to so great an extent, with the 
waves or vibrations in the air, in which sound 
consists. Sounds are propagated with equal 
ease through curved tubes and through perfectly 
straight tubes; but light was never known to 
move in curves; no candle, unreflected, has 
ever yct shone round a corner. Whence it was 
concluded by Sir Isaac’s disciples that the rays 
of light are small corpuscules, emitted from the 
luminous body and propelled with immense 
velocity. Notwithstanding ail which plausible 
reasonings, and more, Mallebranche’s theory of 
light finds greater favour, at the present day, 
than Newton’s. 

The admirable Annuaire for the year 1865, 
published by the Bureau des Longitudes—an 
annual which should lie on every library table, 
seeing that it costs one franc only, and is full 
of useful scientific information — contains a 


in which he justly boasts that the precise deter- 
mination of the rate at which light traverses 
space (at first effected by astronomical observa- 
tions, and afterwards reduced to the proportions 
of a simple experiment made in a laboratory of 
small dimensions), is one of the marvels of 
modern science. In what follows, I profit largely 
by his masterly treatise. 

A summary of Mallebranche’s and Newton’s 
views will aid in arriving at a clear idea of what 
is meant by the “speed of light.” 

To account for the different luminous pheno- 
mena, philosophers, following those two leaders, 
have imagined two systems as to the cause of 
those phenomena. 

According to one, every luminous body is 
continually shooting into space, in all directions, 
corpuscules of extreme tenuity, which, pene- 
trating our eye, produce in it the sensation of 
light. This is called the “system of emission” — 
sometimes, also, the Corpuscular, or Newtonian, 
theory of light. 

According to the other system, light is no- 
thing more than the vibratory movement of an 
excessively rare fluid which pervades all space, 
and which is designated by the name of Ether.* 
A luminous body merely produces, and keeps up 
around it, the vibratory movement of the ether, 
which propagates itself to an indefinite distance. 
This is the “system of undulations,” or the 
Undulatory theory of light. 

But, are we perfectly certain that matters do 
really happen in conformity with either one or 
the other of these systems? It is curious that 
no one, as yet, is able to affirm it positively. 
And, what is still more strange, for a long while 
both systems accounted equally well for every 
known luminous phenomenon. At present, cer- 
tain phenomena, lately discovered, are inexplic- 
able . the Corpuscular theory, whilst the Un- 
dulatory explains them perfectly. The latter 
theory may, therefore, be the true one. But, 
one of these days, new phenomena may be dis- 
covered which are no more explicable by the 
Undulatory theory than those just alluded to 
are by the Corpuscular. For the sake of having 
some system as a groundwork for our reason- 
ings, rather than to assert implicit faith in its 
truth, it is convenient to assume that matters 
“ee according to one or the other system. 

n the system of emission, the luminous cor- 
puscules shot out in all directions are veritable 
projectiles, which, in obedience to the general 
laws of motion, invariably move in a straight 
line—so long as their motion suffers no modifi 
cation, by meeting, for instance, with material 
substances. The speed with which these pro- 


jectiles traverse space, is what is called the 


Speed of Light. 

In the Undulatory system, light consists in a 
succession of vibrations of the ether, emanating 
from a source, and propagating themselves 
around that source to an indefinite distance in 
space. A clear idea of the vibrations is formed 
by watching the circular waves as they spread 
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on the surface of still water after throwing in a 
stone; with the sole difference that the luminous 
waves are spherical, instead of circular, and 
have the luminous body for their centre, instead 
of the stone. Imagine a straight line proceed- 
ing from the luminous body indefinitely into 
space (like a wire stretched tight from the sun 
to the earth), each luminous wave will reach sue- 
cessively different points along this straight line. 
The Speed of Light is the distance along this line 
traversed by the wave in a given unity of time. 

But that light as a rate of speed, we may 
understand, without adopting any hypothesis as 
to the way in which phetciaatal phenomena 
are produced. If a candle, for instance, be 
suddenly lighted or extinguished, that instan- 
taneous phenomenon may not be perceived at 
the same instant at a// the points of space where 
it is possible’ to observe it. If you be quite 
close to the spot, you will perceive it imme- 
diately ; if you be a long way off, a certain time 
may elapse between the moment of the pheno- 
menon’s taking place and the moment of its 

erception by the eye; and that time would be 
onger in proportion to the increase of ihe dis- 
tance between the eye and the source of light. 
The photological phenomenon, therefore, in that 
case, takes a certain time to ¢raverse the distance 
between the spot where it is produced and the 
observer’s eye. We may naturally admit that 
it travels at an uniform rate; that is, traverses 
equal distances in equal times. The Speed of 
Light, then, would be the distance at which 
an observer’s eye must be from the spot at 
which a luminous phenomenon is produced, in 
order that a given unity of time—say a second 
—may elapse between the moment of its pro- 
duction and the instant of its perception. 

After what has been stated, nothing seems 
easier than to imagine a mode of measuring the 
a of light. All that is required is, to 

o as we do when we measure the quickness of 
any other object moving at a regular pace. 
Suppose you want to measure the speed of a 
train running, at a steady rate, along a railway. 
You take your seat in a carriage, and with a 
watch in your hand which marks the seconds, 
you note how many seconds it takes to travel 
from one milestone to another. Say it takes 
two hundred and twenty seconds to do a 
mile; you divide the distance traversed, one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty yards, by two 
hundred and twenty. The quotient, eight, indi- 
cates that the train travels eight yards per 
second. Generally, the time employed by a body 
in motion to travel a known distance, is noted ; 
the distance is divided by the given unity of 
time; and the quotient of the division is the 
speed required to be ascertained. 

Experiments have been tried, by two ob- 
servers, with two lamps placed at a distance of 
several miles. If the light of a lamp be sud- 
denly cut off, its extinction will not be percep- 
tible to the opposite observer until after the 
Interval of time required by light to traverse 
that distance. But however great may be the 
distance between lamps so placed on the surface 





of the earth, the time which elapses between 
the extinction of the light and its perception by 
the observer is always found to be absolutely 
inappreciable. The result is as if the speed of 
light were infinitely great, or as if light were 
transmitted instantaneously. It is this experi- 
ment which led Galileo to that conclusion. 

But the reason of the negative result is, that 
the speed of light, without being infinite, is 
actually enormously great. Light travels, in one 
second, a distance equal to seven and a half times 
the earth’s circumference. For the lamp ex- 
periment it therefore employs only so small a 
fraction of a second as to be Poem immeasur- 
able by ordinary modes of observation. 

Everybody must have remarked that sound 
takes time to travel to a distance. The varying 
interval between a flash of lightning and the 
thunder which follows it, is a familiar example. 
Watch a woodman felling a tree. Unless you 
be quite near him, you will see the blow given 
by the axe before you hear the stroke. In con- 
sequence of the enormous swiftness of light, we 
may assume that you see the blow at the very 
instant it is given. ‘The interval, therefore, be- 
tween seeing and hearing the blow, is the time 
which sound takes to travel from the tree to the 
spot where you are; and this very appreciable 
interval becomes longer the further you are re- 
moved from the working woodman. Retire to 
a spot where the interval of time shall be exactly 
a second, measure the distance from that: spot to 
the tree, and you have the speed of sound, or the 
number of yards which sound travels in a second. 

A very strong analogy exists between tle pro- 
gressive transmission of distant photological 
phenomena and the progressive transmission of 
sound through the atmosphere ; only light travels 
incomparably quicker. And in order to under- 
stand the transmission of light, we shall do well 
to bear in mind the circumstances connected with 
the transmission of sound. 

The discovery of the speed of light was made 
by Roémer, a Danish astronomer, while observ- 
ing the eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite (the 
one nearest to the planet). Jupiter, the largest 
of the planets which, like the earth, revolve 
round the sun, is accompanied by four moons or 
satellites. Planets and their satellites have no 
proper light ; we see them, only because the sun 
shines on them. If any obstacle prevent the 
sunlight from falling on any of these heavenly 
bodies, it becomes invisible, or, in other words, 
is eclipsed. This happens frequently with each 
of Jupiter’s satellites. The satellite, revolving 
round its planet, gets behind it, relatively to the 
sun, from time to time. The planet, then, by 
intercepting the sun’s rays, eclipses the satellite 
during a certain time. The phenomenon is 
exactly similar to the eclipses of the moon which 
we occasionally witness. 

The eclipses of Jupiter’s satellite are much 
more frequent than those of the others, in con- 
sequence of the rapidity with which it completes 
its orbit. They occur at intervals of about 
forty-two hours and a half. Moreover, the 
eccentricity of this satellite’s orbit being in- 
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sensible, its movement round the planet is 
almost rigorously circular and uniform. The 
result is a great regularity in the successive re- 
swe seep of the eelipses, so much so that 

upiter and his satellites have been compared to 
a clock hung up in the sky. Their motions are 
easily observed from the earth by making use of 
telescopes of no great power. 

The eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite having 
been exactly calculated, it was found that, at 
certain times, he came out of the shadow sooner, 
and at other times later than he ought. By 
comparing those times one with the other, 
Roémer found that the satellite emerged later 
precisely when the earth, in consequence of her 
annual movement, was running away from 
Jupiter ; which led him to form the happy con- 
jecture that light might employ a certain time 
to travel from one point to another. That 
granted, if the satellite appeared to emerge 
later in proportion to our increased distance 
from his planet, it was not that he really 
emerged later, but that his light required a 
longer time to traverse a wider interval of space. 
On the other hand, he ought to emerge sooner, 
in proportion as the earth approached nearer to 
Jupiter. Roémer made calculations and _pre- 
dictions, which fully bore out his supposition. 
The motion of light was made known to the 
public in December, 1676. 

Nevertheless, Roémer’s conclusions, though 
generally admitted by learned men, were not 
entirely free from objection and cavil. They 
were drawn from an isolated instance, and 
required further confirmation. The confirmation 
came in a remarkable way. It was supplied by 
the accidental discovery of Aberration, made fifty 

ears afterwards (when he was not looking for it) 
y our celebrated astronomer, James Bradley. 

Aberration consists in an apparant displace- 
ment experienced by all the fixed stars and the 
planets, in consequence of the complication 
of the earth’s velocity with the velocity of 
light. It may be illustrated by several familiar 
examples. en a sportsman fires at a swift- 
flying bird, he takes aim, not exactly at the bird 
itself, but a little in front of it, allowing for the 
bird’s progress in the air during the time the 
shot takes to reach it. Theshot, therefore, hits 
the bird at a point of its course which it had 
not yet reached at the actual moment when the 
gun was fired. 

Substitute, in imagination, the light of a star 
for the shot, and the earth rolling along her 
orbit for the bird flying through the air, and it 
is clear that the Night which hits the earth at 
any moment will appear to proceed from a point 
different to that from which it really issues. 

Again: Suppose that we are in a railway 
carriage on a rainy day, with no wind, so that 
the drops of rain iall perfectly perpendicularly. 
While the carriage stops, we see the drops of 
rain fall, exactly as they do fall, vertically. 
But as soon as the carriage is in motion, things 
present a different aspect. The rain-drops 
appear to fall obliquely, as if the carriage were 


running against a wind, which compelled the | 


= 





straight lines described by the falling rain 
to slope in the direction of its action. 

Similar circumstances present themselves, 
when the rain, instead of falling vertically, falls 
obliquely in consequence of the action of a gale. 
If the wind drive the rain against the carriage, 
that is to say, contrary to the direction in which 
the carriage is moving, that motion causes the 
obliquity of the rain to appear greater than it 
really is. If the wind drive it the same way the 
carriage is travelling, the inclination with which 
it really falls, appears diminished. If the 
carriage be running round a circular railroad 
(like the earth in her orbit), the influence of its 
motion on the apparent direction of the falling 
rain-drops changes continually and progres- 
sively; so that the rain appears to be succes- 
sively driven from different points of the sky, 
which points are situated around the point 
whence it actually comes. 

Substitute the light of the stars for the rain, 
and the earth in her orbit for the circular rail- 
way, and the Aberration discovered by Bradley 
is not difficult to comprehend. He was puzzled 
by changes in the places of the stars. Re- 
ferring them to the real cause, he examined in 
detail what ought to be the result, on the ap- 
parent position of the stars, of the earth’s 
velocity combined with the velocity of light; 
and he found a perfect agreement between what 
is and what ought to be. The successive 
transmission of light in space became an incon- 
testable fact. 

Hitherto, the motion of light had only been 
proved by its traversing enormous distances, 
such as those from the earth to the sun, from 
the earth to Jupiter at opposite points of their 
respective orbits, and from the sun to the fixed 
stars. Arago—following up a hint of Wheat- 
stone’s, who had conceived the notion of em- 
ploying a rapidly revolving mirror, in order 
to render sensible excessively small intervals 
of time—imagined a method of making it 
evident by experiments carried out in a limited 
space. He proposed, by means of a revolving 
mirror, through mathematical speculations too 
complicated to quote here, to decide not only 
the speed of light, but the grand question 
whether light is a body or an undulation. He 
felt sure beforehand that the latter would prove 
to be the case. 

Afterwards, M. Fizeau invented a plan for 
measuring the speed of light by the help of a 
lamp behind which the observer should be 
posted, a distant mirror to reflect it, and a 
circular disk with a toothed edge, which could 
be made to revolve with increasing rapidity. 
The teeth on the edge of the disk were for the 
purpose of alternately stopping and allowing to 
pass, the light reflected from the mirror. Again, 
the principles on which the experiment was 
founded are too complex for citation in this 
paper, but are fully stated in the Annuaire. 
M. Fizeau, repeating his experiment, assigned to 
light, a speed differmg but very slightly from 
that previously deduced from astronomical 
phenomena, ‘The average of twenty-eight 
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observations gave it a velocity of seventy thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-eight leagues—of 
twenty-five to a degree—in a second of time. 
Subsequently, Arago’s project, which had 
gone no further, in consequence of his failing 
sight, was, with his permission, realised by 
essieurs Fizeau and Bréguet, and also by M. 
Foucault, with complete success. Their obser- 
vations confirmed the Undulatory, and were 
opposed to the Corpuscular, theory of light. 
i Foucault also ascertained that light travels 
less quickly through water than it does through 
air. The intelligence and skill applied to these 
experiments (especially through the agency of 
M. Foucault’s apparatus) have led to almost in- 
credible results. They have rendered sensible— 
measurable even—the time employed by light to 
traverse a distance of twenty metres (something 
more than twenty yards), although that time 
barely reaches one fifteen-millionth part of a 
second ! 





A VERY GRAND DUCHY. 

ScuweErnreE17, capital of the Grand-Duchy of 
Wiirstenberg, is a small town lying out of the 
usual track of our travelling countrymen, and 
offering no possible attraction to sight-seers. 
The only Englishmen who visit it are Queen’s 
messengers and private friends of the British 
minister. Politically, it is an important nucleus 
of intrigues and movements; the Schweinfetter 
Weekly Journal is the organ of the genuine 
German party: at Schweinfett are constant 
meetings of that party, attended by Prussian 
and Austrian emissaries, who take down the 
proceedings in short-hand, and telegraph them 
to their governments. Much pressure is exer- 
cised on the Grand-Duke of Wiirstenberg to 
make him withdraw his protection from the 
newspaper and its party. But the grand-duke, 
eccentric in other ways, is doubly so in the eyes 
of his fellow-princes as an advocate of perfect 
liberty. The result is, that the very name of 
Schweinfett communicates an odour like that of 
lucifer-matches, to the nostrils of neighbouring 
potentates. The people of Wiirstenberg care little 
either way. So long as the opera goes on, and 
the military bands perform in front of the 
palace, they of the capital are contented. The 
square in front of the palace is kept free, by 
general consent, from political manifestations, 
and the inhabitants of it cause the obnoxious 
~ ers to be delivered at their back doors. 

at happens in the market-place is indifferent 
to the grand-duke. 

Nothing happens there in the way of com- 
merce. The town is supported by the court, 
and does not seek more ms te customers. The 
sleepy streets only wake up when carriages 
of the aristocracy drive through them, and 
certain shops do not open their doors to any 
customers who are not provided with a regular 
introduction. As the whole town consists of 
the palace square and five or six streets he- 
sides the market-place, there is no difficulty 





in finding your way; but the loyal inhabi- 
tants have stuck up at every corner a hand 
pointing “To the Palace,” with much the same 
aspirations as the Empress Catherine when she 
planted her guide-post labelled “The Way to 
Constantinople.” Of course the simple citizens 
are not admitted to the exclusive privileges. 
But at every ball and every grand dinner there 
is a gallery for lookers-on, and tickets may be 
had for asking. 

“ The society here,” said Sir Hercules Fitzgig, 
British Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Wiir- 
stenberg, on the first day of my visit to him, “is 
considered very good, and is fenced about with 
many restrictions. No family is admitted with- 
out due proofs of its pedigree, which must be 
examined and reported on by the crown lawyers. 
No family, any member of which has been in any 
profession but the army, or has made money in 
any way that can be called legitimate trading, 
can be admitted without long formalities and a 
perfect process of purification. Every family 
must have had at least one duel in the last two 
generations. No one may have his teeth drawn 
by any but the court dentist. I spare you the 
further recital. You will find a copy of the 
laws, as approved by the grand-duke, in one of 
my private despatches at the Foreign Office.” 

‘“ When we’re in,” I said, “I shall ask our 
foreign secretary to let me see them.” 

“ Well, you see that we are very exclusive, and 
we pride ourselves on the purity of our blood. 
This, however, has not prevented many great 
scandals. At the present moment the very core 
of society is split up into two camps;—the Wasch- 
Mugdor faction and the Perkenstein faction. The 
origin of the quarrel is very trivial, but the two 
factions hate each other to the death. Anything 

ou can say to a lady of one faction against the 
adies of the other, is the surest road to that lady’s 
favour. I will tell you the histories of the ladies.” 

“Let me get well up in their names.” 

“You will have no difficulty in doing that. 
You are to hand the Countess Perkenstein to 
dinner to-day, therefore you must avoid all 
mention of the bath you have just come from, 
as her husband lost all her money there, and 
didn’t shoot himself. The factions hang to- 
gether like clans, and so you must not talk of 
English politics, because that might be a reflec- 
tion on the young Baroness Hohlezahn, who 
took a violent fit of Anglomania in order to catch 
one of my attachés, and failed. You must not 
breathe a syllable about the clause of legitimate 
trading, as that would be fatal to M. de Pott, 
who made money in business, and was only ad- 
mitted to this court because he proved that his 
trading had been not legitimate. You must avoid 
these things particularly. On the other hand, you 
may cut the whole Wasch-Mugdorff faction to 
shreds ; beginning with the chief of it. Every 
sarcasm you can expend on her will be delicious 
to the Perkenstein. You may have heard of 
Madame Wasch-Mugdorff; she is the original of 
that story of the lady who, having been divorced 
three times, was put down to whist with her 
three former husbands. Here you have a capital 
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game before you, and I wish I was near enough 
to hear you avail yourself of it; but I shall 
have to put you at the other end of the 
table.” 

Tl tell you afterwards what I said.” 

Oh, there’ll be no need of that, la Perken- 
stein herself will repeat every word of it. The 
next in the faction is Madame Faulenzer, whose 
husband eloped with an opera-singer, but was 
forgiven. Then comes the Countess Schnabel- 
offsky, wife of a former Russian minister, who 
was sent to Siberia, but returned in less time 
than it takes for the single journey. You may 
ask Madame Perkenstein what is the first stage 
to Siberia, and whether she thinks some people 
get any further. She will understand if you 
don’t, and if you want the choicest piece of 
gossip that has ever circulated, she will probably 
tell it you.” 

** Any more?” 

“Plenty more, though these form the trium- 
virate (or should it be triummulierate ?) of that 
faction, and it is safer confining yourself to the 
leaders. However, you may allude casually to 
orders of merit, because Baron Strudelwitz got 
an order by promising the servant who was 
always sent out with them a goodish bribe if he 
would bring him one, and of course the servant 
plagued his superiors tili the order was duly 
conferred on the baron. You may talk of 
shooting, because Count Prudelwitz has a 
keeper to fire at the same time as himself, and 
swear that his master’s shot was successful. 
These two gentlemen are the great allies of the 
three principal ladies, and perhaps at her next 
divorcee Madame Wasch-Mugdorff will marry 
one of them.” 

Armed with this information, I descended into 
the drawing-room a little before dinner-time, 
and began to scrutinise the guests as they as- 
sembled. The host himself had not made his 
appearance, and I heard Lady Fitzgig apologise 
for his absence to every fresh arrival. At last 
the number was complete; but no Sir Hercules. 
I had marked out two ladies who must, I ima- 
gined, be the heads of the two factions, from the 
grand curtseys they swept to each other, and 
the overdone affability with which they entered 
in conversation. I made my way to Lady 
Fitzgig and stated my conjecture. 

“You have guessed right,” she said, and was 
evidently pleased with my penetration. 

“But where is Sir Hercules, to present 
me ?” T asked; “and which of the two is my 
destined companion ?” 

“T willintroduce you,” answered the hostess. 
“Sir Hercules is detained by most urgent 
business. A supplement to the Journal de 
Schweinfett has just come out with a most in- 
cendiary attack on the King of Prussia, and Sir 
Hercules has to write a despatch on the subject, 
to be sent this evening. It is fully expected that 
Prussian troops will be marched into the grand- 
duchy before the day is over.” All this was con- 
veyed in a mysterious whisper, and then Lady 
Fitzgig took me up to my partner. As is usu- 
ally the case in introductions, I heard my own 





name very distinctly; all I caught of hers was 
Madame la Comtesse. 

I was received rather stiffly, but I attributed 
this to the exclusive feeling of the Schweinfett 
society, and the dislike of strangers which I be- 
lieve exists in so many of the small German 
capitals. The importance of these small places is 
so completely cast in the shade by France and 
England, that Frenchmen and Englishmen are 
snubbed as the only means of protesting against 
the size and prominence of their countries. How- 
ever, I was determined not to heed any such 
trivial matters, and as at this moment Sir Her- 
cules came in very hurriedly, and handed in one of 
the ladies to dinner without even looking round 
him, I gave my arm, and we followed. 

The place assigned me was at Lady Fitz- 
gig’s end of the table. I could just see Sir 
Hercules behind a shrubbery of leaves and 
flowers, and the distant glance I had of him 
showed that he was perturbed in spirit. The 
lady who was by my side had noticed it also, and 
she murmured sarcastically, “Sire Ercule est 
distrait.” 

“Evidently, madame,” I replied, “it seems 
there is a likelihood of political disturbance.” 

“ Ah bah! we make nothing of that here; we 
are accustomed to threats of intervention every 
week. And, after all, how little you English 
must care for the petty quarrels of a diminutive 
state like ours.” 

All this was said with manifest intention, and 
I began to see that my guess at the reason of 
the lady’s stiffness was correct. So I began 
some phrase about political importance being 
merely relative, when I was interrupted by a 
voice in my ear, and my host’s own servant 
said, in low tones, “Sir Hercules regrets that 
his absence till the last moment prevented him 
from introducing you himself to Madame la 
Comtesse.” Sir Hercules was looking at me from 
the end of the table while his message was 
being delivered. I looked across at the rival 
leader, who was seated exactly opposite, and I 
confess I was puzzled. 

The countess by my side noticed my per- 
plexity, and had caught part of the sentence. 
“Sire Ercule apologises ?” she asked. 

be So it seems,” I replied, “ though I can’t tell 
w ae 

Ty is very necessary. Don’t you know 
that it is contrary to all etiquette for a gentle- 
man to be presented by a lady ?” 

This, then, was the cause of the stiffness, and 
this made Sir Hercules so distressed. Poor 
old fellow! To think that he should have been 
so thoroughly saturated with the etiquette of a 
small German court during the twenty years of 
his embassy ! 

“What do you say about English politics ?” 
asked the lady, after an embarrassing pause. 

“That, madame, is a subject on which I never 
talk,” I said, decidedly, though I was not a 
little surprised at her introduction of it. “I 
will take you further afield. What do you say 
to Russia ?” 


“Ah, you allude to the Poles, of course; I 
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might have seen where your sympathies would 
lead you. And who does not sympathise with such 
gallantry? Why you yourselves, who generally 
judge alt things by success, you, whom Napoleon 
ed anation of shopkeepers, and who think 
nothing legitimate but trade—is not that true, 
that you think nothing legitimate but trade?” 

This voluntary allusion to trade, which 1 was 
told to avoid so strictly, puzzled me more 
than ever. Is this woman so offended at my 
being introduced by the lady of the house that 
she is sacrificing her own faction in order to 
gratify her spite upon me? If so, the best 
thing I can do is to ingratiate myself with her 
by showing my knowledge, and ridiculing the 
opposite party. 

“Your own words contradict you there, 
madame. We show our unselfishness by sym- 

athising with such a hopeless cause. Remem- 

ber the overwhelming force of the Russians ; 
remember,” I continued, more loudly, for she 
was about to interrupt me, “the weapons they 
employ against their victims, arrests, imprison- 
ments, the stick, the knout, Siberia. You 
know what Siberia is, madame? We have 
always been told that few who go there return; 
can you tell us a different story? Perhaps you 
know what is the first stage to Siberia?” 

Our rival opposite made an hysterical move- 
ment, from which I saw that the shot had told 
on her. But my countess was not yet recon- 
ciled. Instead of telling me the choicest piece 
of gossip that had ever circulated, she looked 
offended, and I began to suspect that the piece 
of gossip in question could not be safely told on 
a first acquaintance. 

“If you will let me give you a piece of 
advice,” said my neighbour, in a low and con- 
fidential voice, “you will not speak of such 
things at a large dinner-party. How do you 
know who is on the other side of you? Eng- 
lish people do not recognise the old code of 
honour, but it is very strictly enforced here, 
and you might be involved in a serious quarrel. 
Some of our gentlemen are dead shots.” 

“Yes,” I replied, with a ringing laugh, “ but 
some of them never shoot without a keeper.” 
There was a sensation near us, and another 
hysterical movement from our rival. 

“I see you are incorrigible,” said the countess, 
with an uneasy motion, which I interpreted as 
meaning that my Jast remarks had been rather 
too loud, and that I was drawing too much 
attention on our colloquy. I therefore lowered 
my voice, and asked if she went much to the 
opera ? 

‘Twice a week,” she replied. 

Did not you lose a valuable singer a few 
years ago ?” 

“* We never lose valuable singers. The grand- 
duke will always pay the highest sums to retain 
them; and as they know that they are appre- 
ciated here, they remain.” 

“T thought this one left because she was a 
little too much appreciated, and that her travel- 
ling companion returned without her.” 


summer most of our singers leave, and they 
nerally recruit themselves at the baths. The 
ieetem have always sent me to Kesselbad, but 
I greatly prefer Carlsbad, or some of the really 
aristocratic places. Kesselbad is a miserable 
place, I think. Have you ever been there ?” 

*T don’t quite catch the name,” I replied, in 
turn. “Do you like Baden, or Homburg?” 

“ How can you ask me? I detest all places 
given up to gambling. It is so degrading. It 
lowers the whole tone of the place. Our hus- 
bands get in bad ways; our society is spoilt ; 
nothing but the outcasts of all the great capi- 
tals are to be found there, and Kesselbad is 
the worst of all. At other tables you may 
think you have some chance of winning, 
that the play is fair, and you may abandon 
yourself to the excitement; but no respectable 

erson plays at Kesselbad, and he must be a 
fool indeed who can’t resist the temptation.” 

How hard she is on her husband, I thought. 
She has never forgiven him the loss of her 
money ; however, r can turn the subject in a 
way that will suit her better. “The only game 
that I approve of,” I said, in a low voice, “is 
whist.” 

“Sir!” said the countess, looking round at 


me. 
“ Especially when one plays with people whom 
one knows,” I continued. 

“Sir !” said the countess again. 

* Some ladies, I know, will never play except 
with their husbands for partners, and I dare say 
they are wise.” 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” asked the 
countess. 

“The meaning is simply, madame, that if you 
look across the table, you will see a lady who 
might have a variety of such partners, and 
would be sure of having one of them every time 
of cutting afresh.” And, as I said this, I looked 
round at my partner with a meaning smile, ex- 
pecting to find that my last remark had installed 
me fully in her favour. 

I had only just noticed that instead of this 
she looked furious, and was gasping for breath, 
when the large folding-doors in the middle of 
the room were flung open, and 2 new guest 
came in. He was not announced, and nobody 
rose to receive him, but the footmen formed in 
a double line to let him pass, and silence fell at 
once on the company. The new comer was 
dressed in a anitiauee morning coat, and had 
a brown wide-awake in his hand. An easy-chair 


the table, and he sat down without speaking. 
“T can’t see you all,” he said at length. 
“Take away those flower-pots. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight—why, you’ve got 
thirty people at table; a grand dimner; no one 
told me of it. Who let me in and didn’t tell me ?” 
One of the footmen came forward with pro- 
fuse bows, and admitted that he was guilty. 
“Then just you go round to the palace and 
+ me a uniform, sword, shako, and tunic, and 
ine it as quick as youcan. I shan’t feel at 





“I do not quite catch your allusion. In the 


ease in this brilliant company till I am properly 


was wheeled up for him a little distance from — 
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equipped.” So saying, he lolled back in his 
chair, and stretched out his legs so as to con- 
tradict his assertion of not feeling at ease. 

The conduct of the new comer, the respect of 
the footmen, and the despatch of one to the 

alace, gradually enlightened me. This oddly- 
Seenned, eccentric personage must be the grand- 
duke himself; while, from the company not 
having risen at his entrance, he must be taken 
to be incog. Everybody who answered him 
spoke to him as Monsieur le Comte, and he 
chatted familiarly enough with all the guests in 
his neighbourhood. There was a give and take 
in the conversation which struck me particu- 
larly, and which at times made me doubtful if 
the new comer was the d-duke in person. 
But the arrival of the uniform left no room for 
uncertainty. Three footmen marched in with 
the dignity of grenadiers; the one carried a 
brass helmet, the second a sword, and the third 
a short coatee blazing with orders. At a sign 
from Sir Hercules the whole staff of lacqueys 
formed an impenetrable fence, behind which 
the change of dress was effected. When the 
footmen retired I saw the unceremonious in- 
truder standing stiff and haughty by the side of 
his arm-chair, his brass helmet on his head, and 
his hand resting on the hilt of his sword. The 
company rose instantly, and bowed or curtseyed 
as low as the table would let them. Sir Her- 
cules himself left his seat, and, bending low 
before the grand-duke, thanked him for the 
honour of his visit. The grand-duke waved his 
hand graciously, took off his helmet, and sat 
down, whisking his sword cleverly out of his 
own way. 

“Well, are we going to war with Prussia, 
milord baronet? Will England send a fleet to 
support us? You have always told me that 
England respects the liberty of the press ; will 
she fight for it ?” 

Sir Hercules dallied with his golden chain, 
and, smiling, put the question by. “There is 
one difficulty in the way of naval support, your 
highness.” 

“ Ah, and what is that ?” 

“Simply, that your highness’s grand-duchy 
is very far inland, and the only navigable river 
in it is almost too narrow for a jolly-hoat.” 

“That never struck me. i think I shall 
suspend the freedom of the press till we get 
a seaboard. And so you thmk England will 
do nothing to help us. Perfide Albion! Du 
stolzes England, schiime dich! as the man sings 
in the opera. Isn’t that an Englishman at the 
other end of the table? I don’t know his face; 
he has never been presented to me.” 

“T was going to solicit an audience for that 
purpose to-morrow,” said Sir Hercules, promptly. 
“Your highness exercised your usual penetra- 
tion; he is an Englishman, but he has only 
lately arrived in the dominions of your high- 
ness.’ 

A sudden twinkle shot over the grand-duke’s 
face, and I could see he meditated some mis- 
chief. ‘Only just arrived! He is doubtless 
a stranger to our court and our ways, to our 





scandals and our factions. Well, if he stays 
here any time, he will be able to learn them— 
especially under your instruction, Sir Hercules.” 
The company looked daggers at the English 
minister, and he made a deprecating bow. “ At 
present we are too much occupied with other 
things; we have a serious time before us; we 
must bid farewell to scandal, and prepare for 
troubles and trials on a large scale.” The com- 
pany breathed freely, preferring troubles and 
trials on a large scale to the open revelation of 
its secrets. 

But the mischievous glance had not died out 
of the grand-duke’s eyes, it was only lurking 
in the background. He was lulling the suspi- 
cion of the guests to sleep, in order to burst 
like a bomb-shell over their heads. 

“Perhaps,” he continued, seemingly address- 
ing though not looking at me, “ you will have 
an opportunity of seeing this country in a state 
of war; invaded by an overwhelming superior, 
its people flying from their houses, its towns in 
flames, its fields wasted. Such was the fate of 
Prussia herself at the beginning of the century ; 
why may not Prussia retaliate it on us who 
have no means of escaping it? You may all well 
look grave at this picture,” he said to the 
guests at table, who were all smiling and feeling 
reassured at their own escape, “but such may 
be the fate in store for us. You would not 
have us flinch from the combat; no, we, too, 
must take up the gage flung down, and must 
emulate the great deeds of our ancestry. We 
must arm in defence of our heartlis and homes. 
All, all of us must shoulder the musket”—and 
here be wheeled round suddenly to the right— 
“you will have to spare us your keeper, M. de 
Prudelwitz.” 

The company looked aghast while the grand- 
duke leaned back in his chair and chuckled. 
I was beginning to laugh too, but was checked 
by a warning glance from Sir Hercuies. 

“ Ah, that’s what we must come to if England 
won’t help us. But, in the mean time, Prudel- 
witz, you had better take the Englishman out 
shooting, and show him what bags we can make 
up. Not that I have given up all hope of 
support from England yet, in spite of what Sir 
Hercules says. Diplomatists are always un- 
willing to hold out hopes which they know can’t 
be gratified; but people who have studied Eng- 
lish politics know that England attaches the 
greatest importance to the integrity of the small 
states of Germany. Is not that your opinion, 
Madame de Hohlezahn ?” 

This time half the table laughed and the 
other half looked confused. It was plain that 
the grand-duke was going through the calendar, 
and as no one could reply to him his victims 
must grin and bear it. 

“ We must send an embassy to the House of 
Commons and ask for its help. Whom shall 
we send? Strudelwitz I have no doubt would 
go, it would be a splendid diplomatic opening 
for him, and they would probably give him the 
Order of the Bath. Or there’s Faulenzer, he’s 
certain to be listened to, for the last papers say 
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that all the London world is listening to the 
new German singer.” 

“ Your highness treats your future ambas- 
sadors too hardly,” Sir Hercules ventured to 
interpose. 

* Do you think so? Why, I fancied myself 
very mild to them, considering what they have 
to suffer in other countries when they fail. The 
person of an ambassador is sacred in foreign 
countries, but in his own he is liable to any 
disgrace, his profession ceases to be sacred, and 
has no more protection than any other legitimate 
trade—eh, M. de Pott? If ambassadors were 
sacred their wives ought to be, and yet we have 
heard of ladies being sent to Siberia, or at least 
accomplishing the first stage of that journey.” 

“Has your highness never heard of the 
English Siberia?” asked the last victim, who, 
as only a settler, could afford to be more cou- 
rageous than the residents. 

“ Never,” said the grand-duke. 

* Let me tell your highness that it is far 
worse than our Russian Siberia, of which, as 
your highness knows, I have the right to speak. 
All ranks are liable to be sent there, and there 
is no appeal against the sentence of banishment.” 

* No halfway house ?” began the duke. 

**No, your highness,” pursued the lady, un- 
flinchingly; “the journey has nothing to en- 
liven it, the return is uncertain and painful, and 
the name of the English Siberia is Coventry.” 

The duke retired from the conflict. ‘ Ah,” 
he said, “I know the name; but I prefer 
Kesselbad. Were you at Kesselbad this sum- 
mer, Madame Perkenstein ?” 

I did not dare to look at my partner, but to 
my surprise I heard her laughing at this down- 
right attack. It spoke well for the hardihood 
of the court ladies at Schweinfett that they 
could laugh when the turn came to them, and 
do their best to disguise their sufferings. 

** Many people lost their money again, I am 
told. Fortunately, no cases of suicide. That 
must be acomfort to the wives and families. It 
is bad enough to lose money, eh? especially 
when it is not our own, but life as well, that 
would be too bitter.” 

My companion was still laughing, and the 
grand-duke leant forwards, looking at her so 
pointedly that I wondered what more he was 

oing to ask her. 1 thought she had been 

aited quite enough, and she had borne it so 
good humouredly, that she ought to be spared. 

To my horror, the grand-duke said to her: 
“ Have you been playing whist lately, Madame 
de Wasch-Mugdorff? When did you see your 
husbands last ?” 

I looked at the lady, and the duke, and Sir 
Hercules, and the whole truth flashed upon me. 
Lady Fitzgig had presented me to the wrong 
person ! 





This was the secret of our cross-questions 
and crooked answers ; this was what Sir Hercules 
endeavoured to convey by his message; this 
was what I had so obstinately refused to see, in 
spite of all my opportunities. Was ever mortal 
man in such amess? No wonder the countess 
was furious and Sir Hercules perplexed. No 
wonder the Perkenstein had been laughing at 
all my sarcasms, and I had taken her laughter 
for hysterical movements. I would have given 
anything for any means of escape. If the earth 
had opened at our feet and swallowed the 
Countess Wasch-Mugdorff, I would willingly 
have paid the bills she left behind her. English- 
man as I am, I would have sacrificed the liberty 
of the press and all constitutional forms of 
government for an immediate Prussian invasion. 

None came in answer to my prayers. I saw 
the grand-duke moving in his chair, adjusting 
his sword-belt, and feeling for his helmet. He 
was about to leave after saying all the unplea- 
sant things he could think of, and his departure 
would be the signal for my immolation. I was 
beginning to despair of Providence, when help 
came from an unexpected quarter. At Schwein- 
fett, as in many other German towns, a proces- 
sion of drummers goes round in the evening, 
and beats an excruciating tattoo. While I was 
racking my brains for a means of delivery, 
this abominable noise struck up under the win- 
dow, and for once in my life I blessed it instead 
of cursing. I hit on an expedient at once; 
I sprang to my feet with a face of terror, and 
shrieked out, “The Prussian drums!” 

Not a soul of the company but knew the old 
familiar sound; yet alarm is so contagious that 
not one of them stopped to think; all sprang up 
and rushed towards the window, and I bolted 
like a shot through a side doorway. There was 
fortunately a night train. I did not stop till I 
got to London. The report I spread of the 
occupation of Schweinfett by a Prussian army 
had not that depressing effect upon Consols 
which was intended. 
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